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LETTER OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Boston, November 18, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sik : 1 suppose you have heard ere this 
of the disturbance and broaking up of the meet¬ 
ing called in honor of George Thompson. This 
will be thought by the country at large very dis¬ 
graceful to Boston, but here, though an event 
greatly regretted, it is scarcely looked upon in 
that light. There was no regularly organized 
mob, but all the noise and oonfusion was caused 
by a small part of the audience—a set of young 
rowdies, reckless, and in some cases intoxica¬ 
ted—bent more upon lawless sport than any 
serious outrage. The Mayor and Marshal were 
L present with a strong enough body of police to 
have quelled the disturbance at once. On them 
rests the reproach of non-interference, and the 
suspicion of a secret enjoyment of the discredit¬ 
able scene. It was very apparent from the noisi¬ 
ly-expressed sentiments of the mob, that it was a 
Whig confederacy. They were Mr. Webster’s 
friends to a man. 

The forenoon of Saturday last I spent at the 
Asylum for the Blind, in South Boston. It was 
my first visit to an institution of the kind, and I 
was intensely interested, almost too powerfully 
affected. Many of the pupils, I observed, had 
some physical defect aside from their blindness, 
yet there were some exceedingly pleasing in ap¬ 
pearance. I observed also that the faces of the 
little girls wore a patient, quiet, sweet, and con¬ 
tented expression, while the boys looked less 
happy, and in some instances rebellious, under 
their fearful misfortune. Yet in musio all seemed 
to forget the hardness of their lot. They sung 
and played with an enthusiasm, a fervor, and a 
passionate abandon to the enjoyment, peouliar to 
them, I thought. If there was more strength of 
lungs than sweetness of tone, and more of vigor 
than skill in execution apparent, one could under¬ 
stand it all, and the heart was more touched than 
it could be by far sweeter and more artistic mu- , 
sic elsewhere. It were most unreasonable to ask 
a measured flow and soft cadences from the out- 
gush of a long pent-up stream. But there were 
some voices in the choir which struck me as very 
fine, and promising much if carefully cultivated. 

I saw Laura Bridgman, who, with her interest¬ 
ing teacher, was the centre of attraction while 
she remained in the school-room. Laura is a 
very neat and pleasing person, with a bright, in¬ 
telligent face, and almost a superabundance of life 
and childish merriment in her manner and action. 
She will fling her arms around her teacher and 
laugh immoderately at any little thing which 
pleases her. She converses in the mute language 
with the utmost rapidity and enthusiasm. While 
we were present, she was telling a friend of the 
loss of a canary whioh he had given her. He 
said he would send her another, and aBked her 
what sort of a bird it should be. “ Oh,” Bhe an¬ 
swered, 11 let it be a bird of bright plumage, and 
n sweet singer. I would have no other.” 

Laura seems a mirthful, affectionate child, and 
yet she impressed me painfully, as a spirit which 
knew no rest, no calm, no true content. Her 
soul seemed like a great light burning in a prison¬ 
cell, and only gleaming through one small barred 
window,-or like a strong bird in a narrow cage ) 
struggling to be free. And so to me it seems it 
must ever be ; all the knowledge to which she 
may attain, all the joy of love whioh may visit 
her sad heart, can only render more intense and 
abiding the longing for that greater knowledge 
to which she miry never attain, for that strange, 
indefinable happiness which here she can never 

A lady was telling me the other day that she 
onoe met Laura Bridgman at Miss Bremer’ 
room, in Boston, when Fanny Kemble was pres 
ent. Could the world furnish a more touching 
contrast ? That poor, deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
with nothing to speak for her but the play of her 
fingers, her quick, nervous gestures, and the wan 
sunshine of a smile unaided by the light of kind¬ 
ling eyes; and that grandly dowered child of 
genius, with her almost superhuman power of 
expression, with her wondrous voioe, through 
which speaks every human affection and passion, 
with her air, her action, and the splendid fire of 
her great eyes, now gleaming out pride, or hatej 
or defiance, from their dark depths, now reproaoh- 
ful, now mournful, now sparkling and dancing 
with joy, now drooping with a dreamy tenderness, 
and now upraised in the trance of some divine 
aspiration. 

Laura Bridgman is said to be making constant 
and wonderful progress in her studies, and in 
her improvement and happiness her instructor, 
Dr. Howe, must daily bo receiving his “exceed¬ 
ing great reward ” for all his patient toil and dis¬ 
interested devotion. 

We also visited the Sohool for Idiots, estab¬ 
lished by Dr. Howe, but under the care of Mr. 
Richards, a young man who has given himself up 
to a painful duly with a most noble and self- 
sacrifioing spirit. 

I have always shrunk with involuntary and un¬ 
controllable disgust from scenes such as I supposed 
this school must present; but I summoned all my 
strength, and entered, soon to find the pain and 
sickness of the soul lost in a grateful and wonder¬ 
ing pleasure. Never before had I felt myself ca¬ 
pable of anything better than a shuddering pity 
for those poor mindless oreatures, those living 
bodies of death, regarding them almost as the 
outcasts of nature and the disowned and disin¬ 
herited children of God. I had believed them by 
a hard necessity abandoned to the narrowest, 
darkest sphere of human existence, aimless, com¬ 
panionless, utterly destitute. But here I found 
these same beings, whose condition I had looked 
upon as in the last degree hopeleBS, steadily, 
though slowly, advancing from one small degree 
of intelligence to another—feeling emulation, 
catching gleams of reason and Bense—feebly put¬ 
ting forth their long-benumbed mental feelers, 
and grasping such scraps of knowledge as they 
have room for in the narrow chambers of their 
poor cramped brains. 

The behaviour of those pupils who had been any 
length of time in the school was most remarkable 
for quiet and propriety. The oontrast between 
them and a boy who had arrived but the day before 
was very striking. None could be more aware 
than the pupils of the improprieties, eccentrioities, 
and lawlessness, of their green companion. They 
seemed aotually shocked at the outlandish ways 
of the strange boy, and with the liberties he was 
inclined to take with the visiters. 

These unfortunate children are first taught to 
exeroise their limbs—in almost every case feeble, 
or deformed—to feed themselves, and hold up 
their heads. All, in time, learn to take some care 
of themselves, and become less and less objeots of 
painful oommiscration and ilisgust, 


Mr. Riohards does not attempt to teach the al¬ 
phabet separately, but puts the pupils at once 
into words, printed in large type on strips of pa¬ 
per, and teaches them to spell by means of letters 
on small blocks of wood. One little fellow, with 
a head scarcely larger than a pippin, spelt out for 
us the Lord’s Prayer, without an error. This 
was one of the most profoundly affecting of sights 
to me. That mindless child so unconsciously 
praying to the Immortal Father, the thought of 
whose existence was too great for the narrow head 
to receive, but whose love lived in the simple 
heart that Btrove to be “ good,” and leaped up at 
the voice of encouragement and praise. It was 
indeed a great pleasure to observe the happiness 
of these children whenever they had acquitted 
themselves well. When first they grasp a new 
thought or fact, their joy in the possession is 
touohing to behold. When looking down into 
those eyes, dimmed by the heavy mists of idiocy, 
you can see the far, faint flash of the deathless 
soul, as though for a moment gleaming up from 
an abyss of shadows. 

The unwearying patience, the unfailing kind¬ 
ness, and the wise gentleness, of the teachers off | 
this school, are subjects of wondering admiration 
to all visiters. May God’s strength and blessing 
continue to support them and hallow their good 
work. 

After all, if the just Creator regards not his 
children according to the measure of their brains, 
but by the innocence of their hearts, how much 
higher in His light stand these poor witless ones, 
than some to whom we pay our blind reverence, 
yet whose grand brows, the high domes of intellect) 
shrine no thought of the true God, but a low, 
mean idol of self, before which the incense of 
the world’s praise is burned day and night. 

Lynn, November 22, 1850. 

The introductory lecture before the Lyceum of 
this town was delivered last night, by George 
Thompson. It was on the present political condi¬ 
tion of England, and on the position and aims of 
the Reform party there. The gentleman began, 
however, with an eloquent and modest defence of 
himself from the harsh aspersions caBt upon him 
by certain prints, and the ungenerous suspicions 
excited by his friendly visit to our oountry. Al- 
gether, this was a most interesting and in some 
portions an exceedingly beautiful lecture. It was 
the first specimen of English oratory to which I 
had ever listened. < There is a marked difference 
between the style of the speaker and that of our 
native orators—a difference which cannot well be 
described, but must be seen. There is genuine 
poetry in the nature of Mr. Thompson, and he 
possesses a ready wit, and a cool, quiet humor, 
whioh, next to a strong will and fervid enthusiasm, 
he most effectual weapons of the Reformer. 
The personal appearance of Mr. Thompson is 
very manly and impressive, his voioe is fine, and 
his few gestures natural and dignified. What 
most strikes you, through ear and eye, is the hearty 
earnestness of the speaker. Not for a moment 
could one doubt hi3 sincerity, his purity, and 
worthiness of purpose. 

May the kindness and confidence with whioh 
he shall be treated during the remainder of] 
his visit, more than compensate him for the in¬ 
hospitable and discourteous reception given him 
by the mob, who desecrated old Faneuil Hall by 
denying to him and his friends the freedom of | 
speech. Very truly yours, 

Grace Greenwood. 


For the National Era. 
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HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 

A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 

IN FOUR FARTS. 

BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTII. 

“ I can bear scorpion's stings, tread fields of fire. 

In frozen gnlfs of cold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 

But cannot live in shame .”—Joanna Baillit. 


FART IV.—Continued, 

Unobserved by him, I, after the first involun¬ 
tary start, had fallen back upon my pillow. 

The oonfliot was too unequal to last above a 
minute. It waB a deadly-silent struggle. He 
evidently wished to secure without hurting her, 
or making the least noise. He quickly succeeded 
in mastering and bearing her out of the room. 

Soon he came softly back. I was lying still; 
he evidently inferred that I was asleep, for, after 
throwing a quiok, penetrating glance at me, and 
looking hurriedly around the chamber, he silently 
retired, cautiously closing the door after him. 

You may judge that I slept no more that night 
I soarcely knew with oertainty at what point to 
separate my sinister dream from the mysterious 
reality ; and doubts, and even anxious fears, agi¬ 
tated me. Who was that malign old hag? How 
came she in the dead hours of the night into my 
sleeping-room ? What motive brought her there? 
How had Wolfgang known of her visit? Or, 
whioh had come first, and which had followed the 
other? Or, possibly, had they come together, 
and for what purpose ? What meant that deadly 
struggle? What meant that look of agonized 
dread and terrible purpose upon the ghastly face 
of Wolfgang? That look of unutterable hatred 
a determined malignity upon the fiendish features 
of the beldame ? 

I am no coward, hut I say that I turned 
with horror—not so much at what might have 
happened to either of the mortal foes, as at t 
inconceivable hell of passion silently raging 
the bosoms of both. 

All was dark and still in my room now. The 
lurid dull red glow of the smouldering coals 
the hearth revealed nothing. Even the image 
the wall was invisible in the deepening shadows 
of that darkest hour that precedes the dawn of 
day. I lay for an hour in the misery of 
getie acutely anxious mind, fretting itself against 
the forced inactivity of the body. At length the 
unknown sounds that usher in the earliest dawn 
of morning began to be heard. I arose, drew 
my dressing gown, and taking some dry oak logs 
from a wood pile near the fire-place, threw them 
upon the smouldering coals, which soon kindled 
them into a cheerful and genial blaze. As, how¬ 
ever, the room was yet too dusky, I went to the 
windows, to open the shutters. I had s 
oulty in hoisting the windows and in pushing open 
the Bhutters, for they were blockaded with snow 
and iee. When I did so, however, the frozen 
snow fell rattling down to the ground, and the 
sudden dazzling sunbeams flashing in, nearly 
blinded me with light. When I could look 
out, however, I saw that the dark and heavy 
clouds of the preceding night had not failen in a 
deluge of rain as had been predioted, but during 
the still and silent hours of the night had noise¬ 
lessly descended in one of those tremendous falls 
of snow that furnish paragraphs for the marvel¬ 
lous department of the newspapers of the day, 
and make data in the history of a lifetime. All 
around stretched fields of frozen snow, the great 
depth of which might be partly guessed at by the 
tops of high gateposts sticking a few inches above 
the surface, and marking the site of a buried line 
of fenoe—fields of crusted and sparkling snow, 
which flashed off in undulating radiance to the 
circle of mountains that shut in this white, cup¬ 
shaped dell, and whose icy peaks sointillated 
against the cold blue horizon. This vast snow- 
cup, snow-pit, snow-dell—the flashing, sparkling, 
scintillating, dazzling, ice-olad earth, glanced | 


brighter in the reflected rays of the morning sun 
than the winter sky above. 

certain that we were immured in this 
snow-glen within the confines of these closely cir¬ 
cling and ice-cumbered mountains for an indefi- 
number of days. There would be no fox¬ 
hunting that day, or that week. That was evi¬ 
dent; that I did not regret. Not life without) 
but life within, the homestead, absorbed my 
thoughts, and I turued from the flashing fields of 
snow and glancing peaks of ice, to look upon the 
beautiful portrait on the wall, that had so power¬ 
fully attracted me during the night. I wished to 
examine it, to test its powers of fascination by 
sober daylight. I turned and looked for it. It 
was gone! I gazed, doubting my own eyes! It 
was certainly gone! No sign of a picture ever 
having been there—no pin, sorew, or nail, or even 
hole in the wall, was to be seen! I looked all 
around in an almost ludiorous state of bewilder¬ 
ment. I half suspected the whole train of sinis¬ 
ter events of the past night to he merely the phan¬ 
tasmagoria of a midnight dream, or the creation 
of a morbidly excited imagination, and I began to 
make my simple morning toilet. I had not got half 
through when a rap at the chamber door arrested 
my attention, and to my “ Come in!” entered 
old John—who seemed to be factotum to the 
household—with hot water, towels, and offers of 
service. I gratefully accepted the hot water and 
the towels, and as gratefully declined his assist¬ 
ance at my dressing table. He then informed me 
that breakfast would be on the table in half an 
hour, and left the room. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, having given 
the last and most graceful wave to my temple 
locks, in honor of my superb Queen of Egypt, I 
descended to the hall. As I entered the old wain¬ 
scoted apartment—heated, as upon the previous 
evening, by an immense fire of hiokory wood—I 
saw Mr. Wallraven, Wolfgang, and old John, 
standing on the broad hearth in deep and earnest 
confidential conversation. “ Secured”—“ keep her 
own room”—were the broken words that fell upon 
my ear as I came in, when the trio suddenly sep- 
erated at my approach, and Wolfgang oame for¬ 
ward to meet me. He was dreadfully pale and 
haggard. He appeared really very ill. After 
glancing at me furtively and keenly, he spoke to 
me very affectionately, saying something about 
regretting that the inolemeney of the weather 
should oblige us to postpone our hunt, in which 
several gentlemen of the neighborhood had en¬ 
gaged to join. 

I told him that there was no fear hut we should 
be able to amuse ourselves for the few days dur¬ 
ing whioh the snow would oonfine us to the vale. 

“ As how, my dear Fairfield — trapping snow¬ 
birds and cracking hickory nuts; for that appears 
to be the only resource ! ” 

“Books, music, conversation, tales of old times. 
Miss Wallraven”- 

“Ah! ” began Wolfgang; but before he could 
proceed with his threatened sarcasm, Old John 
appeared at the door, and announced breakfast. 

I followed Wolfgang into the breakfast-room; 
and there we found a good fire, and a fine Vir¬ 
ginia breakfast. Mr. Wallraven was there, and, 
beside the servants, no one else. He invited us 
to be seated at the table, and we took our places, 

I was helped to coffee, buckwheat cakes, broiled 
partridge; but my attention was divided between 
the savory viands before me, and the door at my 
right hand, through which I hoped and expected 
every instant to see my “wondrous Queen of 
Egypt” enter. I wished so much to see her by 
daylight. At length, I oould bear the suspense no 
longer; and, turning to Mr. Wallraven, I asked— 

“Are we not to have the happiness of Miss 
Wallraven’s presence at breakfast, this morning?” 

I was not answered immediately 1 saw that 
both the old gentleman and Wolfgang changed 
color, and exchanged glances, as Wolfgang re¬ 
plied, in a low tone of voice— 

“ My sister left home this morning, for an ab¬ 
sence of several weeks.” 

I bowed, as in politeness-bound; but how Miss 
Wallraven could have left home through the ava¬ 
lanches and icebergs that blockaded us that morn¬ 
ing was a mystery to me. 

Without seeming to make any effort, both Mr. 
Wallraven and Wolfgang oertainly exerted them¬ 
selves to entertain me. 

Thanks to their successful endeavors, the next 
week did not pass heavily, although we were con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the house and near 
grounds. A well-stored library; various musical 
instruments ; backgammon, chess, cards, billiards; 
conversations with the old gentlemanj who pos¬ 
sessed a rich and highly cultivated mind, a pro¬ 
found tone of thought, exalted sentiments, and a 
brilliant style of conversing; spars with the wil¬ 
ful hut fascinating Wolfgang—filled up the hours 
of the short days. My growing friendship for 
the old gentleman deepened almost into love—my 
esteem for him at least amounted to veneration ! 
So patriarchal, so reverend, seemed his tall figure, 
his snow white hair, and his clerical black suit— 
so full of Christian love and benediction seemed 
his serious smile and his sweet, grave toneB. My 
reverence for the venerable father greatly aug¬ 
mented my respect, if it could not increase my 
affection, for the son ; hut—the mystery! the 
mystery!— What mas it? My mind sometimes 
naturally connected the midnight apparition of 
Wolfgang and the malign hag in my bedchamber 
with the terrible secret of the family; and at 
other times I entertained a rational doubt as to 
whether the dread apparation were a dream or a 
reality. Since that first night, my sleep had been 
undisturbed. 

The end of that week brought Christmas Eve, 
and also a considerable moderation of the cold 
and thaw of the snow, though the condition of the 
ground still precluded the possibility of a pleas¬ 
ant hunt. 

Christmas day, we had a small party of gentle¬ 
men to dinner, and the long-talked-of hunt was 
appointed for the next week. After dinner, and 
when these gentlemen were about to take their 
leave, we were all invited to return the visits 
upon any day that we should fix, and I, as a 
stranger, was pressed to do so. I observed that 
Mr. Wallraven, with a strange blending of hu¬ 
mility and pride, courteously declined these in¬ 
vitations. These gentlemen, I heard long after¬ 
wards, were a company formed for some enter¬ 
prise, and that they were trying to negotiate the 
loan of a very large sum of money from Mr. 
Wallraven—an arrangement they finally suc¬ 
ceeded in completing, much to their satisfaction, 
however little it might have been to Mr. Wall- 
raven’s interests. 

Sunday after Christmas, Mr. Wallraven and 
myself attended Divine service at the Episco¬ 
pal churoh of St. Stephen. Wolfgang remained 
at home. After the sermon, Mr. Wallraven lin¬ 
gered until all the congregation had left the 
church, and then came out of his pew to meet the 
young minister, who was coming down the aisle to 
speak to him. They met as intimate friends who 
had a great respect for each other. Mr. Wallra¬ 
ven introduced him as the Rev. Mr. Davenport, 
and then they entered into a conversation for a 
few minutes. At parting, Mr. Wallraven pressed 
the minister to come over and dine with him 
the next day — an invitation that he accept¬ 
ed. The next day, Mr. Davenport and his wife— 
who by the way was not included in the invita¬ 
tion extended to her husband—came over to 
Hickory Hall. Mr. Wallraven received the cler¬ 
gyman with much grave cordiality, and his amia¬ 
ble wife with scarcely conoealed surprise and emo¬ 
tion. When we were once seated around the 
great fire in the old wainscoted hall, Mr. Daven¬ 
port inquired with much interest for “ Constance.” 

“ My daughter is from home for a few weeks,”, 
replied the old gentleman. 

Mr. Davenport expressed some regret at not 
being able to see her, and the conversation drop¬ 
ped, or rather changed. Tins day passed very 
pleasantly. The' minister and Mr. Wallraven 
had a game of chess. Mrs. Davenport—who was 
an amiable, intelligent, and interesting little 
lady—Wolfgang, and myself, played and sang 
trios, or two of us duets. We dined early; and 
early in the afternoon our visiters departed, hav¬ 
ing very reluctantly drawn from Mr. Wallraven 
a promise to dine with them on New Year’s Eve. 

The next day, being Tuesday, was the day of 
our great hunt. Mr. Davenport of course did not 
join in it, from that irrational and very delete¬ 
rious oustom whioh debars ministers of the Gos- i 


ficial to the lay members of the: Congregation— 
thus separating religion from h, »sent, cheerful, 
and healthful pleasure, greatly i the disparage¬ 
ment of the former. 

There was a large party of gentlemen assem¬ 
bled early in the morning, and t?3 neighing and 
prancing of the hunters, and t ie cries of the 
hounds, made a gay and enlivening scene. We 
set out very early, and had a highly exeiting 
hunt, and a rather fatiguing day. ^ It was late in 
the afternoon before the brush wi^j taken. Wolf¬ 
gang Wallraven took it. We returned to a 
sumptuous dinner at Hickory Hall. After the 
dessert, the guests sat long over the wine, and it 


sembling to breakfast the next morning. After 
breakfast, we were reminded by f. note from Mr. 
Davenport of our promise to dine at St. Ste- 
phens’s parsonage upon some day of the current 
week, and invited for the next day. Mr. Wall- 
1 , after some considerable hesitation and evi¬ 
dent reluctance, wrote to accept the invitation. 

Accordingly the next morning we set out for 
the parsonage, distant some nine miles, and where 
we arrived about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
We found the excellent clergyman and his wife 
friendly and hospitable as 4jKg , sot so live¬ 
ly—struggling in fact to keep up a cheerfulness, 
whioh was evidently maintained by great effort. 
The conversation, after some variety, turned 
upon church affairs, in the course of which Mr. 
Davenport inadvertently let escape him a hint 
that his congregation, especially his vestry, were 
much dissatisfied with him, and that his stay among 
them was now unpleasant as well as doubtful. 
Then old Mr. Wallraven arose, and laying his 
hand solemnly and affectionately upon the shoul¬ 
der of the young clergyman, said, in a low 

“ I have long feared this, my excellent young 
friend! I know too well their ground of objec¬ 
tion ! Come with me. I would talk with thee 
apart!” and, excusing himself, Mr. Davenport 
arose, and they walked slowly away in earnest 
conversation together. 

I caught these words —“ My dear, disinterested 
young friend, you must not injure yourself by 
your indiscreet attachment to me. Already one 
dear, Christian friend has fallen a victim to his 
love for me and mine. This must not go on. Let 
alone. Whatsoever a man soweth, that let 
him reap. Thirty years of sufferance, that has 
whitened my hair like snow at fifty, has never¬ 
theless accustomed me to my sorrow, and strength¬ 
ened me to bear it! You must”- 

The remainder of the speech died away, hut at 
the distant bay window I still Baw them in de¬ 
bate—the patriarchal old man, earnest, solemn, 
impressive; the tones and gestures of the young 
clergyman energetic, denunciatory. I think that 
Mr. Wallraven convinced, at least I know he si¬ 
lenced, the minister, for, on returning to the fire, 
the old gentleman appeared satisfied, while Mr. 
Davenport seemed melancholy, and even, perhaps, 
remorseful. When we left in the evening, no 
invitations were given on either side, and the 
parting itself was grave and sad. 

Storm clouds were again mustering in the 
Northwest, and we had a very brisk ride through 
the oold and darkening twilight, in order to es¬ 
cape, if possible, the storm of wind, snow, and 
sleet, that nevertheless when we were within half 
a mile of Hickory Hall broke out upon us 
boisterous fury. We reaohed the homestead 
last, where the severity of the weather confined ] 
us for a week. After it moderated, we had an 
occasional guest at dinner, but went out visiting 
no more during our short stay. 

Our time was passed, however, more agreeably 
than before. We were blessed with one of those 
clear, mild, and dry spells of weather which some¬ 
times visit us even in the dead of winter. We 
passed the remainder of our time—in the morn¬ 
ings, in sporting expeditions upon the mountains 
and in the forests, from which we would return 
laden with game, in exploring expeditions among 
the wild and picturesque or awful and majestic 
scenery of the Blue_ Ridge, or in sails upon the 
Shenandoah; and in the evenings in games of 
various kinds, in musio, books, or conversation. 

We had another gren* hunt upon toe last day 
of our stay, and the next morning we left Hicko¬ 
ry Hall for the North. • 

I need not say that during my stay, through¬ 
out all the external circumstances of my visit, 
my thoughts and feelings were intensely inter¬ 
ested in the sinister mystery that enveloped the 
unfortunate Wallravens, whioh nothing tended 
to elucidate, while everything helped to deepen. 

It is not to be supposed that all I had read and 
heard at Hickory Hall had not greatly increased 
my anxiety upon my sister’s account. Another 
cause for uneasiness I had also. During my res¬ 
idence at Hickory Hall—and in fact from the 
time of my having written to Regina of my pro¬ 
posed visit to Yirginia—I had not once heard 
from her. Notwithstanding I had written two or 
three letters, I had received no answer. I fan¬ 
cied this proceeded from a feeling of resentment 
on her part, upon account of my visit; but I also 
feared that she might be ill or unhappy. Upon 
reaching the University, however, I found one 
letter from her, hearing a reoent date, awaiting 
me. She was well, had got all my letters, hoped 
I had enjoyed my visit to Yirginia, coldly regret¬ 
ted that she had not had the pleasure of my soci¬ 
ety and that of my friend, Mr. Wallraven, at 
Christmas, but hoped to be compensated at the 
end of the ensuing term. That was the first time 
she had ever mentioned Wolfgang in any of her 
letters to me. I felt that she did so now only for 
the purpose of drawing me out. I felt it my duty 
to enlighten her as much as I was able, which you 
may judge was nor much. I sat down and 
her a long, long letter, filling six foolscap pages, 
and giving her a detailed account of all that had 
happened since my leave-taking of her—I 

especially all events in which Wolfgang wa_ 

cerned. I folded and sealed this letter, and after 
leaving it in my desk all night, took it out, and 

-consigned it to the flames! By a change of 

opinion and feeling, irrational and erratic as any 
of Wolfgang’s own, it appeared to me the work of | 
a spy, to go into his domestic circle and expose 
all that I saw there to the worst construction, and 
that, too, to the woman whom he loved and es¬ 
teemed above all others in the world. At least I 
determined to think again before I did this, and 
resolved never to do it unless circumstances strict¬ 
ly demanded it, unless in fact he should renew 
his suit to my sister, in the way of which I pur¬ 
posed to throw every sort of obstruction. 1 
formed a resolution never again to go to Hickory 
Hall, and never again to invite Wallraven to 
Willow Hill. Do not suppose that I could de¬ 
termine upon this course without deep grief, for 
I dearly loved Wolfgang; and this very resolu¬ 
tion, growing out of a sense of duty as it did, now 
served to deepen, as well as sadden, my affection 
for the strange fellow. 

The current term was to be our last at the Uni¬ 
versity. During the whole of this term, Wallra¬ 
ven applied himself to study with unparalleled 
industry. It was predicted that he would take a 
very high degree; and when the end of the term 
came, this prediction was fulfilled in his highest 
success. He received marks of esteem from the 
most distinguished of the professors, and the 
congratulations of his companions. This eminent 
suocess had astonished even those who predicted 
great things for him, and I think surprised Wall- 
raven himself, and—with the honor of the distin¬ 
guished and the sympathy of the warm-hearted 
among his associates—combined to warm and ex¬ 
pand his stiff, cold, reserved nature. Never had 
1 seen him so nearly happy. He invited me to 
go with him to Hickory Hall, where he said he 
Bhould spend some months previous to going 
abroad. I declined. Then he gave me every op¬ 
portunity of returning the civility, which I omit¬ 
ted to do. I do not know how long my resolution 
would have held out; for his eminent suocess, the 
honor paid him, and, more than all, his own happy, 
elated mood, were conspiring to bring about a 
hopeful change in my sentiments—had not a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred to put all choice out of the 
question—an event that decided for time, perhaps 
for all eternity, the fate of my ill-starred sister 
and overwhelmed my life with sorrow. I had noi 
heard from Regina for a month, and was begin¬ 
ning to feel very uneasy. I grew anxious for the 
day to come when I should set out on my journey 
homeward, to meet her again. 

Upon leaving the University at the end of the 
term, Wallraven and myself had taken up — 
abode temporarily at a hotel, where we were 
tually engaged in preparations for our respective 
journeys, and where I was turning over in my 
mind the question of inviting or not inviting 
Wolfgang to Willow Hill. It was the third day 
of our sojourn there, that Wallraven and myself 
were sitting together in a private parlor that we 
occupied jointly, when, without any premonition 
whatever, the door was gently thrown open by a 
waiter, who announced Miss Fairfield; and, to 
my extreme astonishment, my sister Regina, wea- 


[to be continued.] 


For the National Era. 

TO MRS. A. P. 

I cannot write of Hope to thee, 

Whose one bright star hath faded; 

Whose pathway to the grave must be 
By Sorrow darkly shaded. 

I would not write of joy, and know 
Its earthly cup is broken; 

’Twould seem a mockery of wo, 

Should one light word be spoken. 

“ In the still watches of the night ” 

One angel form is near thee— 

One spirit comes from realms of light, 

On noiseless wing, to cheer thee. 

Thou may’st not see the pure, bright eye, 

That looks its fervent blessing, 

Vet heard is every broken sigh, 

That from thy lips is pressing. 

Hast thou not felt, when rayless gloom 
In fearful might came o’er thee— 

When darker than the dreaded tomb 
The future seemed before thee— 

A sweet submission to His will— 

Thy Father, whom thou fearest 1 
Then hath he whispered, “ Peace, be still,” 

“ Be still and know that I am God”*- 
To Him the mourner hastens, 

Who spareth not the chastening rod, 

Yet loveth whom he chastens. 

Loved mourner! could we comfort thee, 

Soon were that comfort given— 

’Tis only ours to bend the knee, 

And look with thee to heaven. 

Paulina. 

Chicago , February , 1850. 

THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 

New York, November 24, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

The Niagara’s mails, embracing intelligence 
from the other side of the Atlantic, a week later 
than that commented upon in my last letter, ex¬ 
hibits the politioal state of Germany to he very 
different from its appearance at this distanoe 
days ago. Then, all was in doubt. Now, 
the fate of the Confederation is clearly foreseen, 
while the Hesse and Holstein questions have been 
solved. Naught but energetic, if not armed, in¬ 
terference on the part of England, of neither of 
which now can rational hope be entertained, will 
Eastern or Central Europe the shadow of 
any authority which fails to bow the knee abjeot- 
ly to the Czar. These were not fixed faots with 
week ago. So the continental news is of mo¬ 
mentous importance, though it tells not of bloody 
battles fought and won. The true account of the 
proceedings of the Counoil between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, which took place at War- 
last month, concerning whioh 1 wrote in my 
last, has at length been spread before the world; 

authenticity being made manifest by the sub¬ 
sequent proceedings of the Prussian Government, 
which (to nse the very expressive phrase of the 
b’hoy in the Bowery) has “ backed square down” 
out of all the positions in favor of at least the 
constitutional rights of Germany, for which she 
so long pretended to struggle earnestly. The 
great constitutional principle in issue, in Hesse 
Cassel, was that of a people’s right to refuse sup¬ 
plies, in case a minister will not govern accord¬ 
ing to the laws. Now, as the triumph of that 
principle in Hesse could not fail to lead to its 
establishment as the law for all Germany, the 
chances are ten to one that Prussia is secretly as 
hostile to it as Austria. It is clear that its ascen¬ 
dency would be the signal for the downfall of ] 
principle or ADsomtismpor which k m ine 
antagonist. This furnishes reason enough why 
Prussia, so far as the Hesse question alone is con¬ 
cerned, is content with the interference and dic¬ 
tum of the Czar, however disagreeable they may 
be on other accounts, of whioh I shall write you 
presently. Nicholas, after listening to the stories 
which Prussia snd Austria had to tell, informed 
the former that she must withdraw her troops from 
Hesse, leaving Austria to disarm the civic national 
guard, and force the ordidances of the Elector 
upon his subjects at the point of thebayonet, if need 
be. Nicholas further ordered that Prussia should 
withdraw her countenance from the Holstein 
Duchies, leaving Austria also to settle that ques¬ 
tion. The latter has subsequently notified the 
Duchies that they must submit to the demands 
of Denmark, else she will despatch an army forth¬ 
with to the aid of the Danes, sufficient to settle 
that difficulty to her own liking in a single battle. 
The matters in issue between these parties bel¬ 
ligerent are so well known to the reading publio, 
that I will not describe them here. The Hesse 
question, however, is of recent origin; and, as 
far as I know, has never been correctly stated in 
an American print. It lies in a nutshell. The 
present Elector is the grandson of the man who 
sold to George III, for about $5,000,000, the army 
of his subjects who fought in the cause of Eng¬ 
land in onr revolutionary war. The son of that 
weak and blood-thirsty tyrant, who succeeded him, 
reigned from 1815 to 1831 ; when, in consequence 
of his odious tyranny, he was forced to fly his 
dominions. From that time to his death he 
mained at Baden Baden, where he was noted only 
for the pertinacity with which he attended the 
gaming table, being to be seen there from 
till night, until death overtook him. The present 
ruler was placed on the Electoral throne by the 
revolution which displaced his father. He 
onoe promulgated an elaborate and carefully 
drawn Constitution, which has ever since been 
the law of the land. Aocording to its plain pro¬ 
visions, no money can be applied by the minis¬ 
ters, or be paid out of the treasury by the 
ceivers of the taxes, except in accordance with a 
vote of the Assembly. 

Again: the Assembly are forbidden, in that in¬ 
strument, to vote an appropriation of the taxes 
except on a budget being laid before them, speci¬ 
fying the application of the various sums 
various necessities of the State. Now, this is 
not only most reasonable, but it is in strict ac¬ 
cordance with all principles of constitutionalism, 
understood in this country and England. The 


Elector is very rich, through his blood-bought 
hereditary savings; hut in comparison to the ex¬ 
tent of his dominions, and their population, he 
has the largest oivil list in all Germany. He 
feared that the Assembly would follow the 
nomioal (retrenchment) faction of the hour, and 
apply the shears to his emoluments. His late 
Cabinet, composed of Eberhard, Wipperman, and 
Colonel Wyss, all of whom are moderately libe¬ 
ral only, carried him and their State oharge safely 
through the terrible times of 1848 and ’9, to be 
dismissed by him early this year because they 
were too scrupulous for his purposes. He then 
installed a ministry of his blood relations—that 
is, composed of his own bastard cousins and 
nections—of course to govern Hesse Cassel for 
the exclusive benefit of the family. Thus, hiB 
new Premier, Hassenpflug, is the husband of one 
of his natural cousins, and Barnarbaok, of another; 
while the present War Minister, Haynau, is him¬ 
self a natural cousin to the Elector. These min¬ 
isters delayed calling the Assembly to as late a 
period as possible, and, without presenting a 
budget, at once claimed right to dispose of all the 
taxes. These taxes were regularly paid in, but 
the officers of the treasury refused to permit a 
penny to be drawn out illegally. To this legal 
and temperate proceeding, the Emperor replied 
with a declaration of a state of siege, and order¬ 
ing the money to be paid over to the Minister of 
Finance. The Supreme Court of Appeals at Cas¬ 
sel pronounced these orders to be illegal, and, as 
a consequence, every refusal of civil and military 
officers to act under these Electoral decreeB, to be 


righteous and proper. The Elector applied next 
to the revived Austrian Diet, of Frankfort, for 
aid, and, getting frightened in the meanwhile 
ran away. He at once applied to Austria and 
Prussia for the aid which, being accorded, is now 
working out his revolutionary purpose. Hassenp¬ 
flug, his Prime Minister, when not long since a 
Prussian judge, was convioted of embezzlement. 

Such is the Hesse Cassel question, the solution 
of whioh is the result of the conference at War¬ 
saw. As before remarked, Nicholas intimated to 
Prussia, that resistance to what he determined on 
as the course of Austria and Bavaria, in the prem¬ 
ises, will be the signal for the invasion of his king¬ 
dom by hordes of Kalmucks and Cossaoks. Prus¬ 
sia, struok dumb as it were, succumbs without a 
remonstrance. Count Brandenburg died, on the 
day after his return from the conference at War¬ 
saw, as many believe, from mortification; and Van 
Radowitz, the liberal Prussian minister, his vir¬ 
tual colleague, immediately resigned, giving place 
to a successor whose sympathies are wholly in 
unison with the policy of the complete supremacy 
of Russia throughout Germany. On the termi¬ 
nation of the conference, 8,000 Austrians and 
Bavarians immediately entered the territory of 
Hesse Cassel, and, leaving 3,500 at Hanan, the 
rest marched to Glenhawsen. They have already 
disarmed the civic guard, and suppressed the 
Hanan Gazette, the liberal preBs of the Electorate. 
The Hesse Ministry protest that their invasion 
’ o other end in view but to reintroduce “ a 
of loyalty and order.” Of course, the au¬ 
thorities, civil and judicial, and the people of 
Hesse, will quietly submit, as further resistance 
could but end in the robbery and plunder of 
thousands of themselves. 

I cannot regard the submission of Prussia to 
the brutal dictation of Russia in the light in 
whioh it appears to be viewed by the Liberal 
press of England. They proolaim it, for the most 
part, to involve the extinction of all hope for the 
politioal regeneration of the Continent. On the 
contrary, it strikes me as being a move on the 
chess-board of European affairs, to result most 
surely in their eventual liberation. I have been 
no believer that ambition for influence in the af¬ 
fairs of Germany would induce Prussia to hold 
long to any purpose promising in the end to 
strengthen popular rights, so far as the struggle 
between the Cabinets of Prussia and Austria for 
supremacy in Germany is concerned. My sym¬ 
pathies were with the former only so far as she 
was compelled to stand up for the rights of the 
people to be oonsulted in the arrangement of the 
authority of the different Governments whioh was 
then under way at Frankfort. She threw herself 
on that plea only beoause it happened that the 
people favored plans which, if carried out, guar¬ 
antied German supremacy to her, rather than to 
Austria. 

So far as the humiliation of Prussia is con¬ 
cerned, I care not a button for it. Indeed, with 
it falls the last rag clothing the nakedness of the 
princes of Germany; leaving, for the future, but 
prospects of bloody and deep revenge against 
princes and rulers who have learned and taught 
the principle of the old Austrian kingcraft— 

“non populis cervamla fides .” The people, who 
have acquired capacity to remain quiet amid the 
plotting and soldier counter-marching of their 
rulers, will not again look for aid from crown¬ 
ed heads, who one and all, however jealous of 
individuals of their own class, will instantly 
combine anywhere to thwart a popular effort to 
loosen chains binding any Continental nation at 
the feet of Absolutism. I regard this second sig¬ 
nal desertion of the popular cause by Prussia as 
enough to satisfy the Liberalists of the Conti¬ 
nent that they mgy never again trust a crowned 
head, or any of the class living upon “ privilege.” 
t’- „„„ e t jj em 0 f this disease, by which they fail- 
their enterprises of 184S and 1849, was 
a matter of pure necessity, if they would hope 
eventually to triumph. They have been cured by 
an event which, while thus strengthening them, 
must generate bitter hatred against the new rela¬ 
tions of Russia to the rest of the Continent in the 
breasts of all aristocrats, who believe in the virtue 
of national, if not of popular, independence. The 
prevalence of this sentiment among that class 
cannot fail indirectly to do its share in hastening 
me nay wnen me people snart n-vunijm —dm it 
must tend to produce strife in the counoils of 
their adversaries. 

This Prussian house of I-Iohenzollern, proving 
so dastardly in this generation, comes down to 
this century with as many bright reminiscences, 
if not more, than attach to the fame of any other 
European family. Its genealogy is traceable as 
far baok as that of any other on the Continent. 
It was originally an untitled family of Branden¬ 
burg, and purchased just a small title, and then 
the Dukedom, by its great and prudently manag¬ 
ed wealth. The great-grandfather of the present 
King, Frederick William, first made his Dukedom 
a real Kingdom by purchase, and then made that 
Kingdom almost Empire by his eoonomy, shrewd¬ 
ness, just dealing, and enterprise. His son was 
Frederick the Great, who boldly rescued by the 
sword the triumph of all the grand plans of his 
parent. He was, as all the world knows, by far 
the ablest general of the day—as able as any that 
Europe has ever produoed. He it was who se¬ 
cured to Germany what of Protestant liberty she 
possesses; not that he cared for Protestantism, 
for he was an avowed infidel, but because his ene¬ 
my, Maria Theresa, would persecute it. 

Just at this moment, the army of Prussia was 

i better condition to take the field than at any 
previous day since the death of old Fritz. His 
inglorious career proves that, though crowns may 
descend by “ Divine Right,” honor, talent, and 
fixity of purpose, are, “by the grace of God,” 
anything but hereditary. 

This Romanist—for he has secretly abjured the 
Protestant faith of his ancestors—might have suo- 
oeeded in his every plan for making himself Em¬ 
peror of Germany; for, as before remarked, the 
peoples were at his baok with heart and soul. 
His want of nerve proves to be the very thing for 
assuring the seeming triumph of the schemes of 
national aggrandizement which Peter the Great 
first conceived for his Government, and which his 
successors have kept steadily in view from his day 
to the present. Peter, that centaur compound, be¬ 
queathed to them the aspiration of universal domin¬ 
ion, with a policy for its achievement which has 
been so far carried out with rapid aggressions and 
steady success. They have annexed Poland, with 
her teeming granaries; Finland and her valuable 
fisheries; border Provinces of Persia by the wars 
of 1813 and 1828. They have mastered the Cau¬ 
casian lowlands, assailed the Caucasian highlands, 
and wrested from the Porte half its European pos¬ 
sessions. At this instant, we behold the last of the 
line, Nicholas, carrying out the remarkable predic¬ 
tion of Napoleon, who saw in his own downfall the 
universal European rule of the Black Eagle of 
Russia. Again I write, I care not for the result 
of Russian aggrandizement in crippling and hum¬ 
bling other crowned heads of the Continent. I 
regard its probable effect on the cause of progress 
as a matter of grave import, however. In addi¬ 
tion to her military supremacy, she holds in her 
hands two moral or social bonds of sympathy 
whioh are most powerful for mischief when 
brought to hear on the half-civilized populations 
of eastern Europe. These are—unity of religion 
with the scattered Greek people, and unity of 
race with the Sclavonic populations of Turkey 
and Austria. Unfortunately, by far the greater 
portion of those nations are hut little in advance 
of utter barbarians, being totally unfitted, as yet, 
for constitutional government. Russia plays 
the Grand Jesuit with them, sending out emissa¬ 
ries periodically to incite them to look to her as 
their natural head. The Servian Prince ** 
the creature of the Czar. 

The Montenegrin Vladika receives his subsi¬ 
dies “ for the erection of schools and the payment 
of certain officials.” There is hardly a Greek 
priest in Europe who is not directly or indirectly 
his agent; and he instigates all the frequently 
occurring insurrections in Bulgraria and Bornia; 
the latter, as per last advices, having commenced 
their third attempt of the kind ooming off in this 
year of our Lord, A. D., 1850. These last men¬ 
tioned of her intrigues are directed to the pos¬ 
session of the Dardanelles, “ without which,” as 
Alexander remarked in 1808, “ Russia is without 
the key to her door.” So far as continental 
Europe is concerned, there remains now no ob¬ 
stacle to her possessing herself of this key to¬ 
morrow. England alone might dare to interpose 
protests, if not armed resistance, to, that step, 
which will be equivalent to the destruction of her 
lucrative Levantine commerce seeking the route 
to Persia and Central Asia through these straits. 

I cannot bring myself to entertain for Nicho¬ 
las, as a politician affecting the future fate of 
Western Europe, the dread which the Liberal 
press of Europe is now manifesting, beoause I feel 
sure that the subjeots of the Western Prinoes, 
now clustering around his footstool, will chafe at 
his despotism until they at least relieve them¬ 
selves from the incubus of royalty by revolution. 
He is most dangerous, however, as the chief of | 
Pansolaveism. As the head of the semi-barba¬ 
rous nations of Eastern Europe, he is as formida¬ 
ble to civilization as another Zenghis Khan and 


his Moguls. But it may be, that before the re¬ 
generation of the Western portion of the Conti¬ 
nent, jealousy and dissensions among its peoples 
will end in the grazing of the shaggy chargers of 
the Bashkar and Calnrac on the banks of the 
Elbe and the Loire, and that the Croat and 
Serbo will onoe more leave a vintage of blood in 
Italy, and shout their masters’ defiance far above 
their roar, on the hoarse breezes of the English 
Channel. You will recollect that the Sclavonic 
races of Europe number one-third of its popula¬ 
tion, and that not one of them are more than half 
civilized. Fortunately for Europe and progress, 
her game is not yet won. Circassia is a stum¬ 
bling block to her progress in the East, and Eng¬ 
land must, for Belf-preservation, draw the sword 
the moment Bhe essays to take possession of the 
Dardanelles. Better, far better, for the latter 
would it have been if she had met this question 
half way—when Prussia, France (under Lamar¬ 
tine), Turkey, and the peoples of the whole Con¬ 
tinent, in revolution, stood ready to aid her, 
prayed for efforts to clip the claws of this grizzly 
bear. A dread of the effect of war on their com- 


conid not fail indirectly to prolong even their 
own ill-gotten privileges, induoed the aristocracy 
of England to frown down the efforts of the Lib¬ 
eral party at home, to force their Government to 
draw the sword against her when engaged in a 
seeming doubtful contest with Hungary. But 
England must fight this oontest single handed in 
the end, or he content to become virtually just 
such a Province of the Emperor as Prussia is at 
this moment. I have implicit faith, however, that 
she will risk the oontest, and that, when doing so, 
she will oall to her aid the peoples, rather than 
the Governments of the Continent, giving them 
civil liberty as the reward of their assistance. 
They remain her only hope, and the occurring of 
this struggle between England and Russia for 
premacy in India—for suoh is to be its cause— 
their only at present visible hope. We must 
lit patiently for the happening of these events. 
They are in the womb of no very distant futurity, 
the past history of the world’s progress is but 
lie. Thus there is no reason to despair for the 
cause of the people, as black as may be the 
cloud from the North now hanging over them 
with portentous gloom. 

Matters are still in a queer condition in Paris, 
where Changarnier continues to hold the mon¬ 
key, Louts Napoleon, at bay. He has had the 
audacity to issue an order forbidding either 
wing or regiment of the army to utter a political 
cry, on the ground that it is the duty of the mili¬ 
tary to abstain from all interference in the polit¬ 
ioal affairs of the country. 

This is sound republican dootrine. For so do¬ 
ing, under his direction, his (Changarnier’s) sec¬ 
ond in command was summarily dismissed, as I 
wrote you last week. Of course, Changarnier’s 
last order caused a terrible splutter in the Cabi¬ 
net Council. Nothing daunted, however, he de¬ 
manded an interview of the President, and pro¬ 
tested that in issuing the command he was gov¬ 
erned by no disposition to mortify the head of the 
State. He was but enforcing proper discipline 
among the troops. It was hinted to him that his 
resignation would be acceptable. That he peremp¬ 
torily refused to tender, saying that if his admin¬ 
istration of the chief command at Paris was not 
satisfactory to the Government, it oould remove 
him. He conceived that he had obligations to 
perform to the Chamber, which made it his duty 
to refuse to resign in accordance with the Presi¬ 
dent’s wish. 

Louis Napoleon is said to have stormed, while 
the impassible Changarnier calmly notified him 
that if he wished him out of his way, he (Louis 
Napoleon) must take the responsibility of thrust¬ 
ing him out. 

A great number of the permanent committee of 
the Chamber are Orleanists and Chambordists, 
and are therefore anxious to play at Changarnier 
at any cost, against the President. The real Re¬ 
publicans of the body desire to play at the same 
game, believing that the commander is at least as 
worthy of publio confidence as the President or 
either of the two monarchical interests, whieh, 
having conspired to plaee him frLno^et turn^ to 
into their hands. 

On the whole, there is no ohange in the condi¬ 
tion of things in Erance, worthy of note. Leaders 
of all factions continue to intrigue and quarrel, 
while the People—the real State—seem to care as 
little for the squabbles in whioh they are engaged, 
as for the flirting and buzzing of so many house¬ 
flies. 

By the bye, the order of Changarnier is in ex¬ 
cellent keepiDg with its author’s turn of charac¬ 
ter—brief, pungent, and forcible. It is: 

“ According to the terms of the law, the army 
does not deliberate; in virtue of the regulations 
of the army, it is bound to abstain from every 
demonstration, and to utter no cries when under 
arms. The General-in-ehief reminds the troops 
placed under his command, of these orders. 

“ Changarnier, Oeneral-in-chief. 

“ Paris, November 2d.” 

The “No Popery” excitement in England ap¬ 
pears still to be on the increase. This is manifest 
' n the greater enthusiasm with which the so-called 
Scarlet Lady,” the Churoh of Rome, was anath¬ 
ematized and ridiculed by the mob throughout 
the United Kingdom on Guy Fawkes day, just 
passed. Everywhere, colossal Guys and diminu¬ 
tive Guys perambulated the streets — some iu 
wagons with attending Bishops and Cardinals; 
others on horseback, with a swarm of very little 
ones on trucks. The Protestants, in their hatred 

of the Catholics of Rome, seemed to “-the 

expense” of this oelebration; for the inscriptions 
on the effigieB, and their expensive accompani¬ 
ments, proved that their fury knew no bounds. 
Each such mock procession carried a pail of 
whitewash, with whioh unlucky passers near were 
sprinkled, in lieu (and oontempt) of holy water. 
In the evening, effigies of Cardinal Wiseman and 
the eleven, new Bishops were burnt on Bethuel 
Green, in the presence of several thousand spec¬ 
tators. The Cardinal first caught fire, which was 
received by the insane and infuriate crowd as an 
omen of the failure of Wiseman to work much for 
the benefit of Catholicity in Britain. 

On the part of bigoted Protestantism, this un- 
ohristian exhibition was relished, because involv¬ 
ing an insult—nothing more—to Rome. On the 
part of the great mass, who hate an established 
church of any kind, it served the place equally 
of an insult to the Churoh of England. On the 
part of the vicious, it was judged a capital satire 
upon all religions. Thus it did infinitely more 
harm than good—serving to create jealousies and 
enmities in Christian breasts, and to bring all 
religion and professions of good morals into con¬ 
tempt. Only fancy England—liberal, enlighten¬ 
ed, Christian, and moral England—cutting such 
pranks, or rather, guilty of the atrocity of damn¬ 
ing a rival Christian creed after this childish and 
vulgar fashion, and you will realize one of the 
greatest hindrances with which the cause of truth 
has to contend, even in 1850. The spirit whioh 
dictated the outrageous conduct of English Prot¬ 
estantism on last Guy Fawkes day, would to-mor¬ 
row burn at the stake, if it dared. Such is the 
conclusion to which the irreligious world can 
hardly fail to come. I am no professor of reli¬ 
gion, yet I attribute to the principles of the New 
Testament all the reforms in Government, and, 
consequently, all the increase of civil liberty 
which the world enjoys since the dayB of Christ. 
It is no less the foundation of democratic princi¬ 
ples, than of spiritual religion. A ught that tends 
to bring it into disrepute shall always meet my 
hearty opposition, I care not whether manifested 
in the Church of England, in that of Rome, or 
in the outside churches of the world. The ten¬ 
dency of the age is againBt the spread of vital 
Christianity. Valentine’s Day was not more 
clearly an era of infidelity than the present; 
though now it is the fashion to cloak sentiments, 
of whieh men then boasted. For every man bom 
of woman, who becomes a member of a Christian 
organization in Christendom, nine live and die 
irreligious. Thus, in spite of the exertions of the 
philanthropic and Christian everywhere, society is 
rapidly rushing into praotical infidelity. I need 
hardly remind your readers that the manifesta¬ 
tion of bigotry or illiberally, come from what 
Christian quarter it may, serves greatly to thwart 
Christian efforts. I would be liberal, even to the 
infidel. If his creed works better results for so¬ 
ciety than that of Christianity, it is the true faith, 
though it be faith iu nothing. A belief and a 
knowledge that the history of civilization proves 
the eternal fitness of the great truths which 
Christ taught, renders me, at least, a firm be¬ 
liever that they will stand and triumph under 
any opposition they have to encounter. 

Liberalist. 


A very curious medical discovery has lately 
been made in Paris—it is the method of euring 
instantaneously sciatica, by applying a small jet 
of fire upon the ear of the side affeoted. This 
treatment, known and employed for ages among 
the Scythians in Persia and in Portugal, is now 
only in actual use in some parts of Corsioa, Sev- 
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S merits have lately been 

. eminent physicians of Faria, and with 
astonishing success. Persons who have been for 
months affected with sciatica have been instantly 
cured by this light and innocent burning. 
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BILLS! BILLS!! 


This week we send bills to all of our Western 
subscribers whose subscriptions expire at, No. 
208—that is, with the end of the year. Do not 
overlook them—and we ask a prompt response to 
them, with such new subscribers as each one can 
obtain. The hearty cooperation of every individ¬ 
ual, who is the friend of the Era, is the life of 
its subscription list. Recollect the terms: 

An old subscriber, and two new ones, or three 
new subscribers, <55; clubs of five, $8; clubs of 
ten, §15. Single copies, $2. Agents allowed 
cents for every new, 23 cents for every renewed, 
subscriber, which they may retain themselves, or 
allow to subscribers, just as they please. Every 
friend of the paper authorized and requested to 
do all he can for its interests. 

Thus far, we return our grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to the many friends who have Bhown their 
anxiety to promote its circulation. 


TIIB FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Last week, a mistake ocourred in printing the 
elub prices of the Friend of Youth. The price of 
ten copies is $3.50, instead of $3, aB was stated. 
Agents and others sending subscribers will please 
notice this. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President’s message is of reasonable length 
and respectable execution. Our foreign relations 
are represented in a healthful and peaceful condi¬ 
tion. The prosperity of the country is dwelt upon 
with much complacency, and the President d 
not seem to think that there is any suffering 
account of the existing financial policy of the 
Government. 

Nothing is said of the deep discontent prevail¬ 
ing in the North in'regard to the Fugitive law, 
or of the Disunion movements of the South. 
But much is said of the reverence due the laws, 
and of the fixed purpose of the Administration to 
see that they he faithfully executed. 

The measures of the last, session respecting 
slavery and the Territories are fully, emphatical¬ 
ly endorsed; the President hopes they will be re¬ 
garded as a final settlement of all the dangerous 
questions which at ono time monaoed the Union, 
and strongly advises that Congress abstain from 
disturbing thorn. Of course, the odious Fugi¬ 
tive law is sustained, and we now know that it 
is an Administration measure. 

The reduction of postage to three cents, 
form rate, on letters, and a modification of the- 
rates on newspapers, are cordially recommended ; 
and it is suggested that should it Work well, the 
rate on letters may be farther reduced to two 

The city of Washington is favorably and grace¬ 
fully commended to the oare of Congress, and an 
appropriation advised, for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing it with water. 

River and Harbor improvements are not 
looked; but the only part of the message which 
may not have been written by a Democratic P 
dent, is that relating to a Tariff. Mr. Fillmore 
recommends a modification of the Tariff of 1843, 
so as to substitute specific for ad valorem duties, 
but still he is opposed to high imposts. 

Such is a brief summary of the important parts 
of the message. It is well written, and is ambitions 
neither in sentiment nor stylo. Its most remark- 
aole feature, that which will stamp the character 
of this Whig Administration is, its full,.unquali¬ 
fied endorsement and adoption of the Texas 
die, the Cass Non-Intervention policy, and l.he 
i jS w of the last, session of 
Congress. Wo have no room lor further 


NON-UONFORMITY, AT TIMES A DUTY. 


Tho Washington Republic, towards the close of 
a long article in which it attempts to show that in¬ 
dividuals have no right to pronounce upon the 
moral character of a law they are commanded 
obey, makes the following admissions, which c< 
pletely upset all its previous arguments : 

11 It is also true, that it may be the duty of 
individual, on Christian principles, to refuse obe¬ 
dience to a particular law. We must 1 obey God 
rather than men,’ and therefore, if the law re¬ 
quired ub to do something against the plain, ex¬ 
press, revealed command of God forbidding us to 
do it, we not only may, but should, refuse to obey. 
Thus the early Christians, being required to of¬ 
fer idolatrous worship to the statues of tho Em¬ 
peror, refused to obey. Again, the Apostles, 
having received an express command from their 
Saviour to preach in his name, continued to 
preach, notwithstanding an arbitrary order of the 
Sanhedrin against, it. This was in one case a 
mere offering of passive resistance—a mere declin¬ 
ing themselves to obey; and little more in the other. 

NJfir.tfwo'raHiiat.n.Tuv. in either case thnnfrhT 


No active’resistance was in either case thought 
of-—no commotions were stirred up—no forcible 
opposition resorted to or recommended—no at¬ 
tempt made to defame or decry the governing 
power, or to bring it into contempt or hatred with 
the people. In one case, there was a simple and 
respectful refusal to do what God had expressly 
forbidden, and, in the other, to forbear doing 
what ho had expressly commanded ; and the per¬ 
sons refusing suffered stripes or went to the 
stake, not only without resisting, but even rejoic¬ 
ing that they were counted worthy to suffer in 
such a cause. And only in these and such like 
caseB—of plain, manifest certainty that God’s law 
is against human law—can active obedience be 
refused, according to the theory of Christianity 
or the practice of the early Christians.” 

This is a distinct, emphatic assertion of the 
paramount claims of the 11 Higher Law,” against 
which the Republic and kindred journals have in¬ 
dulged in so much senseless clamor. The suprem¬ 
acy of the Higher Law, and the absolute duty 
of every citizen to judge of Human Law for him¬ 
self, and disobey it, should it enjoin upon him, in 
his judgment, what the Higher Law forbids, are 
plainly, unqualifiedly affirmed. 

The question arises, does the Fugitive Law 
command what is clearly in conflict with the Divine 
Law ? Recolleot, each citizen, according to the 
doctrine of the Republic, must decide this doctrine 
for himself. 

The majority of the People of the non-slave- 
holding States have been educated in the belief 
that the condition of slavery is morally wrong. 
They conscientiously believe that it is a violation 
of natural right and every principle of Christian¬ 
ity, to hold a fellow-man in bondage—in a condi¬ 
tion, wherein, being regarded as property by the 
law, he can acquire no property; in which the 
sacred relations of husband and wife, are subordi¬ 
nate to the relation of ownership; in which his 
body and soul, his mind, his conscience, his affec¬ 
tions, his earnings, his all, are at the absolute 
disposal of another. Such a condition they be¬ 
lieve inherently, unchangeably wrong; and, 
therefore, they would be criminal in the sight of 
God, if they should hold a fellow-being, or i " 
in placing him, in it. 

Now, to say nothing of things of omission __ 
joined by the Fugitive Law, it makes a positive 
requisition on them all, should they be oalledupon 
by the Marshal, to aid in replacing a human being 
in precisely that condition which they believe 
bo morally wrong. To . obey the requisition 
would be as much a violation of conseionoe, as 
to obey a law commanding them 
hanging * man, did they believe capital punish¬ 
ment immoral. 

The requisition is as unconstitutional as would 
be the establishment of a certain form of religion. 
Congress is expressly forbidden to pass any law 
abridging tho rights of conscience; and 
Courts of Justice signalize their regard for these 
rights, by never exacting an oath from the citizen 
who believes every form of swearing wrong 

Now, the Republic, unless it take the ground 
that to aid in replacing a man in slavery, is so 
manifestly right, that no citizen can possibly feel 
any conscientious objection to it, must admit 
that the requisition we have referred to, is wrong, 
tyrannical, unconstitutional, insulting. 


Ie Meat objects of the union. 


Nobody can doubt Mr. Webster’s greatness of 
intellect; hut, as a statesman, he certainly is not 
characterized by any remarkable breadth of view 
elevation of sentiment. He Boems seldom to 
forget that he is, first and foremost, the attorney 
of tho Trading Classes. Tiieir views, their sup¬ 
posed interests, generally determine his policy. 

We have been accustomed to believe that the 
Union was formed “to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de¬ 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity.” 
We know that the necessity of providing means 
for the payment of the public debt, and for the 
relief of the business interests of the country, were 
potent reasons in favor of a Union; but he who 
attaches paramount importance to these, does in¬ 
justice to the memory of the wise men who found¬ 
ed the present Constitution. 

Those remarks are suggested by some observa¬ 
tion? which foil from Mr. Webster, in his reply 
certain merchants of New York, who lately 
waited upon him in that city to do him honor. 

There were crises,” he said, “in public affairs, 
when it was necessary to revive and reanimate an 


Oh, this lover of “peace and harmony!” How 
prudent and fraternal his counsels! The Union 
ought to know that such language, if understood 
to be sanctioned by any respectable portion of 
Southern men, is preciely calculated to convert 
indifferent members into agitators. It will 
do to presume upon the cowardice of human 
nature. 


. ttachment to the Union, and to recall the pri 
pies upon which it was formed, and the motives 
for which it was formed—and one of these orises 
was now. And, in his opinion, there was no place 
for this revival so becoming as among the men for 
whom the Union was formed, and whose influence con¬ 
firmed and established the Union. 

“ The Union was created for many purposes. 

3 was to pay off the national debt, another was 

_eoure the proceeds of the public land for the 

payment of that debt. Yet others were to make 
ns one people, and to give us peace at home and 
rospeotability abroad. 

“ But it will be found by those who investigate 
the matter, that the main purpose for which it. was 
formed was to aid and to 'protect trade and commerce 

How the “main chance” looms up in all his 
speeches! It is tho money value of things which 
first strikes his calculating mind. His theory is, 
that the Union was formed for merchants and 
shopkeepers—its great purpose being, to help 
them make money. 

Now, Trade is a good thing in its place—one 
of the necessities of Society, constituted as it is— 
best taken care of, however, when most let alone. 
But thero are other things better than Trade. 
Peace, external and internal, Security, Freedom, 
Justice, Education, Religion, Humanity, exemp¬ 
tion from Anarchy, from Despotism, from For¬ 
eign Aggression, arc not to bo named with the 
favorable or unfavorable balances of a merchant’s 
legcr. They are all infinitely more important 
than Trade, and constituted, not subordinate, hut 
paramount reasons for the formation of the Amer¬ 
ican Union. 


THE TRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


of twenty thousand inhabitants in New 
England has three daily newspapers, and a copy 
" one qf them costs one penny. 

This is a fact very well worthy of consid- 
eration. Paper must there be free from 


restrictions, and the stamp and advertisement 
duties must be trivial, if they exist at all. Knowl¬ 
edge is not taxed in the Western Republic. Fiscal 
obstacles are not there opposed to education by 
the press. The facts are significant of abundant 
mental activity. 

But much has been said about the moral de¬ 
pravity of the American press. As a cheap press, 
it is accused of being, in many instances, an ob¬ 
scene tyranny .—London Standard of Freedom. 

The Standard , tacitly admitting the accusation, 
proceeds to show that a cheap pros3 is not neces¬ 
sarily corrupt. We have heard quite too much of 
the “ moral depravity,” the “ obscene tyranny” of 
Amerioan newspapers. The charge, undenied by 
tho Standard, when brought against our newspa¬ 
pers generally, is grossly libellous. We have long 
been in the habit of looking over some six hun¬ 
dred of them, religions and secular, of all scc- 
, and we assert that, generally, due re- 
speot is paid to religion and morality in their 
oolumns. There is not one obscene paper on our 
list of exchanges. Licentiousness is confined to 
a few monstrous exceptions. During great party 
excitements we often observe violence of denunci¬ 
ation, carelessness in the statements of facts, and 
perverse sophistries; but, apart from these exhi¬ 
bitions, common to all countries, there is, to Bay 
the least, quite as much regard manifested for 
virtue and decorum, as is evinced by the best class 
of English journals. 

Nor does the cheapness of our press impair the 
value of its issues. Where so many newspapers 
are printed, it must be expected that there will be 
many editors of an inferior grade; but this does 
not prevent the issue of many papers of high in¬ 
tellectual character. We could lay our finger 
upon not a few, which, in the strength, scope, 
spirit, and style of their editorials, will suffer in 
degree by comparison with the most renowned 
foreign newspapers. If arrangements were made 
by Governments for free exchanges, within 
certain limits, between the journals of their re¬ 
spective countries, the Ameriean Press, and the 
English and European Press would understand 
c another better, and be less apt to do injustice 
each other. 


NORTHERN DISUNIONISTS. 


W o were surprised to notice a day or two Bince 
a Northern Whig paper the assertion that 
there is “ no Disunion party in the North.” We 
read the paragraph with very much the same ad¬ 
miration with which we should have read the as¬ 
sertion that there is no Disunion party in South 
Carolina. There is a party at the North, who 
are not only combining and cooperating to effect 
disunion by the nature and tendency of their 
measures and doctrines, but who openly avow 
that such is their immediate and direct object — 
Washington Republic. 

The Republic then proceeds to quote from the 
reports of Conventions of Abolitionists, who be¬ 
lieve with Mr. Garrison, that the Constitution is 
covenant with Death and an agreement with 
Hellmagnifying their numbers for the sake of 


__ that he is making a clean breast of it, both to 
England and her children. The result of this 
erection of New Nork into an Archiepiscopate, is 
to throw the Bishops of Boston, Hartford, Albany, 
and Buffalo, into the position of suffragans. For 
this boon it is hoped Jonathan will be duly grate¬ 
ful. The New Work Herald trumpets the fact, 
and exults in it, and the Boston Pilot echoes the 

What will the President of the United States 
do with the saiif Archbishop ? Will his Highness 
pass by him in contemptuous silence?” 

What willin' do with him ? Why, he has 
nothing morlfc do with him than with Patrick, 
his waiting inSc Mr. Hughes, if he has any bu¬ 
siness with the President, can visit the White 
House on the appointed days, and take his turn 
ith the rest of our republican brethren. It seems 
strange to us, on this side of the Atlantic, to see 
trans-Atlantic friends thrown into such tur¬ 
moil, by the announcement that somebody in 
Rome, called the Pope, has seen fit to style some¬ 
body else an Archbishop! 


making 

We differ radically from Mr. Garrison in rela- 

sn to the Constitution; hut there is a bold frank- 

sss about the man whieh disdains imposture. 
He and his friends are not apt to overrate their 
numerical force, and they are not anxious to mis¬ 
lead the People concerning it. 

The Republic says “ this party is composed of 
the Abolitionists and anti-slavery men.” This is 
notoriously untrue. Of the three hundred thou¬ 
sand voters for Martin Yan Buren at the last 
Presidential election, many were Abolitionists, 
all were anti-slavery men, hut not one waB a Dis- 
unionist—that is, a believer in the doctrine of 
Mr. Garrison in relation to the Constitution. 

His party comprises a very small proportion of 
the anti-slavery men of the country, and w< 
not aware that it has increased, or that it 
attempts to use the ballot box. It ie 
by the Liberator of Boston, the National Anti-Sla- 
Slandard and the North Star of New York, the 
Pennsylvania Freeman of Philadelphia, and the 
Anti-Slavery Bugle of Ohio—all of them weekly 
papers, and with an aggregate subscription much 
less, we presume, than that of the New York 
Evening Post alone. 

The few thousands who entertain this Disunion 
doctrine, cannot fairly be said to constitute a 
party, for they rely alone upon moral influence, 
and think it wrong to vote or hold office under 
the Federal Constitution. How grossly unjust 
to compare these doctrinal, philanthropic Dis- 
unionists, with the demagogues and politicians of 
the South who are aiming by all the usual party 
instrumentalities to bring about a dissolution of 
the Union! 

No Northern Legislature has passed resolutions 
contemplating Disunion in any contingency. No 
Northern Convention of politicians has assembled 
to plot Disunion. No Northern political party 
has ever threatened or harbored the project. No 
Northern statesman or politician has broached 
countenanced such a scheme. There is no D 
union party at the North—but, there are many 
men there who, if compelled to choose between 
Liberty on one si.de, and the Union on the other, 
would promptly sacrifice the. latter. It is because 
they believe that Liberty and Union may be one, 
that they are Union men. A few 
so atrooious as the Fugitive Bill would turn their 
love of the Union into hate. That abominable 
measure alone has done more to make a large 
portion of Northern citizens calculate the value 
of the Union, than any wrong ever done 
prompted by the Slave Power. 


ANOTHER PLATFORM-HINTS AT VIOLENCE. 


The Washington Union is terrified at the idea 
of Disunion, but it is extremely anxious to make 
the most of the excitement in the South. It will 
not allow the agitatioh to subside without a, stren- 
attempt to wring further concessions from 
the North, and to reestablish the Slave Power. 
It rejoices at the triumph of the Union men in 
Georgia, but is in trepidation lest they should 
fail to erect a new platform for the North. “ This 
election,” it says, 11 will enable the friends of the 
Compromise to shape their own course, and rec¬ 
ommend their own platform to the South. If 
they abuse their power—if they do not use it 
with wisdom and energy—if they do not lay down 
platform which should unite the South, and 
'en the North itself, in carrying out the true 
principles of the Constitution—that victory will 
o little but dust and ashes. But can they 
fail to do their duty ? Can they mistake the path 
it ? Will they not stand up like men—men 
devoted to the Constitution as well as the Union— 
and say, with all respect, in the firmest and yet 
3 most conciliatory language, that they are. 
willing to acquiesce in the Compromise Which has 
adopted, but upon the express understanding that 
to be carried out in good faith—that the Fugitive 
ic law is not to be disturbed—that agitation is to 
e in our public councils, and no further aggression 
to be attempted; or that the Southern States will take, 
their own redress into their own hands, and resist dll 
such encroachments at every hazard and to the last 
extremity ?'? 

The malcontents of Georgia may say just what 
they please, and back out when they get ready. 
It is not for them or their adviser, the Union edi¬ 
tor, to give law to the Union, to build platforms 
for the North, to make the union of the States 
dependent upon the perpetuity of certain acts it 
Congress. 

We have had quite enough of this miserable 
dictation and menace. It is the discipline of the 
plantation, and may do for slaves, but not free- 


That paper, not content with advising Georgia 
to place Congress under bonds for its good be¬ 
haviour, is unscrupulous enough to hint at violent 
methods for restraining certain non-slaveholding 
members of that body. Speaking of the course 
of Thaddeus Stevens at the last session, 

After the adjustment whieh was made at the 
last session, by which it was hoped that peace 
would he restored to the country and all agitation 
would cease, it can scarcely be expected that tho 
same violent language, or any scheme of agita¬ 
tion, wilt now be tolerated in Congress. We seri¬ 
ously apprehend that a more efficient course than the 
eloquent appeals or earnest protests of the newspapers 


THE UNION MEETINGS. 


The Union meetings, as they are called at the 
North, are not intended to put, down the spirit of 
Disunion in that section; but, to operate against, 
th>. Free Sail .party,, and to aive assurance t 
slaveholders of favor and toleration to their pecu¬ 
liar system. Generally, the money-interest 
the bottom, and this, in conjunction with party 
considerations, and help from the office-holders 
contrives to make very effective demonstrati 
of patriotism and devotion to the Union. 

The meetings, with one exception, have been 
held in our large cities, where office-holders, dem¬ 
agogues, and trades-people are most active—and 
which large assemblages can be got together 
for almost any purpose. They have never been 
spontaneous—the unpremeditated result of popu¬ 
lar feeling—hut they have been got up with much 
contrivance and great labor, and at no small ex¬ 
pense. 

i one at the North, we suppose, understands 
them to express the sentiments of the People gen¬ 
erally. They afford simply a fair idea of the 
i and policy of those specially engaged in 
manufacturing them. 

The real sentiments of the People are to be in¬ 
ferred from the numerous, spontaneous meetings 
process all over the Free States, called to de¬ 
nounce the Fugitive Law, from the concurrent 
of the country press generally, and from the 
results of the late elections in Ohio, New York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
in. These all speak out trumpet-tongued against 
the deep damnation” of that odious measure. 


THE INCREASE OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


At the time of the emancipation act in Britain, 
some twenty-one years ago, the Roman Catholics 
constituted a very insignificant portion of il 
population. Now, we learn that they number 
587 churches and 787 priests in England and 
Wales, 93 churches and 110 preaohers in Scot¬ 
land. In addition to these, they have 11 colleges 
in England and Scotland, 51 oonvents, 11 religious 
houses, 45 bishops in the colonies, and 27 bishops 
and archbishops in Ireland. 

Their increase in this country is marked, but 
it is the result chiefly of foreign immigration. 
The appointment of an Archbishop and the estab¬ 
lishment of a Hierarchy in England, have caused 
intense excitement in that oountry, and the Eng¬ 
lish Church is already beginning to look to the 
Government for some prohibitory measures 
against Papal encroachment. The Non-Conform¬ 
ists, although abhorring Roman Catholicism, ask 
nothing from the Government, which they 
aider equally interdicted from putting down false 
establishing true doctrine, unless under 
cumstances whieh affect the general liberty and 
the public peace. The British Banner, their lead¬ 
ing organ, says, “ they will enter into no confed¬ 
eracy with the clergy of the Church of England, 
for the agitation of this question,” that they 
“will leave the Daughter to fight against the 
Mother,” and that “ the question whether 
affecting Popery or English Prelacy is one, a 
be settled only on one principle.” This 
principle must be, the entire divorce of Church 
and State. On that principle we have settled the 
question in America, so that the establishment of 
a Roman Hierarchy in this country passes un¬ 
noticed by the Public, who have something more 
important to attend to, than the new title con¬ 
ferred on Bishop Hughes. In the said Bishop, 
we Americans recognised a busy, enterprising 
gentleman, who could preach a tolerably good dis¬ 
course, and was somewhat fond of meddling in 
politics. IliS transmutation into an Archbishop 
will not improve, we presume, cither his politics 
or preaching, or make people regard him as at 
all different from tho rest of his fellow-citizens, in 
common with whom he may vote, if he please, and 
must obey the Laws generally, whether it please 


TnE PUBLIC PRESS IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


We have spoken at large of the pro-slavery in¬ 
fluences to which the Administration and Congress 
continually subjected in Washington city, spe¬ 
cifying particularly the political press of this 
place. As it is impossible by a mere description 
to convey an idea of the pro-slavery character of 
political journals, we shall present to our read- 
an abstract of the contents of those papers for 
several successive days. 

Tuesday, November 26. 

The Union. —A report (occupying four col¬ 
ons) of tha prooesjjtBigs of a meeting of Hunker 
Democrats and Whigs, held at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, to testify devotion to the Union, ha¬ 
tred of Anti-Slavery agitation, and attachment to 
the Fugitive Law. An editorial leader, two col- 
i long, on “ Abolition wolves in sheep’s olo- 
thing,” in whieh some extravagant notions of 
Theodore Parker, assumed to be characteristic of 
Abolitionists, are exposed and denounced. “ An¬ 
other Mare’s Nest.” —Tho editor repels the charge 
that he has conoeded anything to the detriment 
of the South, and maintains that the Mexican 
laws do not exclude Slavery from the Territories- 
“ Arkansas .” — Quotes the extravagances of Gov¬ 
ernor Roane’s Message, and informs the President 
that he intends to publish certain portions de¬ 
nouncing President Fillmore’s Message threat¬ 
ening Texas with the military power, in the hope 
that, “in preparing his Annual Message, they 
may assist to save him from some declarations” 
which some of his advisers are supposed t 
urging upon him! “ Fanaticism of the Times.” — 
The editor quotes with horror the proceedings of | 
the Quincy Mission Institute against the Fugi¬ 
tive Law, and invokes the country “to frown 
down such wicked and mischievous fanaticism.” 
“ Interesting —Copies from the New York Herald 
the proceedings of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and draws from them the inference that Congress 
must act instanter, and crush the nest-egg of Ab¬ 
olitionism, or wo betide the Union! “ Fugitive 
Slave Case.'” — Refers with delight to a fugitive 
Blave ease in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where, though 
the kidnapper failed to make good his claim, y 
no violenoe was’ manifested. “ Correspondence."- 
Letter from the firm of Lippincott, Grumbo, & 
Co., Booksellers, Philadelphia, denying that they 
are Abolitionists, that they are hostile to 
rights of the South, or knew anything about tho 
offensive features of the National Comic Alma¬ 
nac, a few copies of which they were so unfortu¬ 
nate as to send to the South. They append the 
certificate of the printer of the Almanac, who 
extremely sorry that a little good-natured carica¬ 
ture in the Almanac should have been taken to 
heart by the Southern brethren. (The puppyism 
of this Grumbo concern is sublime) Two scraps, 
one a sneer at Thompson, the other a shout of 
triumph from somebody in New Hampshire, at 
the treatment he received in Boston. Two brief, 
commonplace miscellaneous articles complete the 
Union for to-day. 

National Intelligencer. — Senator Clemens’ 
Compromise Spceef in full. Union Meeting at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in whieh the “ old 
fogies” were magnified. Resolves of the Nash- 
•ville Convention. “Laying Down the Law” — 
being Judge Grier’s charge in Pittsburgh in fa¬ 
vor of the Fugitive Law. “ Slaves Unwilling to 
bo free a glowing account of some eighty slaves 
in Tennessee, who, having been willed free by 
their master, protested, prayed, cried against 
Freedom, and returned with shoutings to slavery. 
A few miscellaneous articles complete the con- 




mifl be necessary to repress agitation, anil preserve 
the tranquillity of the Republic.” 

What does the editor of the Union mean by 
this language ? Would he raise a mob to overawe 
Congress? Would he invoke the pistol and 
bowie knife against the Freedom of Debate ? 
Would he set on foot another Southern Caucus, 
to dictate to tho National Legislature, and say, 
hitherto shalt thou come, and no further? 


The Archbishop may exact certain ceremonials 
from those who admit his spiritual domination, 
but nobody is obliged to admit it; and in his re¬ 
lations to Society and the Government, so far as 
rights are concerned, he stands upon tho same 
level with tho scavenger or hod-carrier. 

A British paper seems puzzled to know what 
our President will do with the new Archbishop! 
It says : 

“ He [the Pope] has actually raised the See of 
New York to the dignity of an Archbishopric • 


The RErtiBi.ro, the Special Organ. — Mr t 
Crittenden’s Opinion. A weak criticism on the 
malignant Disunion speech of Langdon Cheves, 
of South Carolina. Judge Grier and the Fugi¬ 
tive Law—in which the Judge is praised for his 
boldness against fanaticism. Copies an article 
from the Charlottesville (Va.) Advocate, lauding 
the President for his zeal in behalf of the Fugi¬ 
tive Law. A doughy letter from Senator Cooper. 
Quotes the Boston Courier against the Abolition¬ 
ists, Free-Soilers, Disunionists, and in favor of old 
Whig Principles. An article from a Kentucky 
paper, extolling Mr. Clay. An article from a 
Whig paper in Ohio, denouncing a Locofoco pa¬ 
per’s denunciation of the Fugitive Law. A tirade 
from tho Boston Transcript against George Thomp¬ 
son. A scrap of history, announcing that Thomp¬ 
son has oome Over to this country to promote a 
dissolution of the Ameriean Union. Some mis¬ 
cellaneous extracts of no importance. 

Southern Press. — Langdon Cheves’ Speech, 
ten mortal columns. An editorial philippic against 
Clay and Webster for denouncing the Nashville 
Convention. Eulogium on Langdon Cheves. An 
affecting account of tho departure of a slave from 
, his master, who stopped with him at Pittsburgh. 
The Nashville Convention and the Mississippi 
Legislature—the action of both commended, and 
grcaj hopes expressed of Georgia. A few items 
complete its day’s work. 

Wednesday, November 27. 

The Union. —Houston’s speech in the Senate, 
six columns long, on the military occupation of 
Santa Fe. “ The Boston Slave Case”—the editor 
is not quite satisfied with the President, or the At¬ 
torney General, or the claimant, or the negroes, 
or the whites. A ease ought to he made, he says, 
so that the law may be tested in Boston. “ What’s 
in the Wind ? ” — Is pleased with an editorial of 
the New York Tribune, deprecating the discussion 
or agitation of the question of the Fugitive Law, 
during the ensuing sessioh—knows not what to 
think of it—hails it, however, as evidence of 
turning 'reason — advises that Southern members 
allow no debate, listen to no debate, about the 
Law. Corrects a mis-statement about Mr. Clay’ 
speech, and is pleased to see that he would dis¬ 
solve the Union, should Congress attempt to abol¬ 
ish slavery in the States. Publishes 
raent by B. Bond, United States marshal in 1 
to prove that tho Fugitive Law will be 
speeted in that State. (Denies certain charges by 
the New York Herald, and cannot conceive of any 
state of things that would justify an alliance with 
the unprincipled gang of Abolitionists anywhere. 
Repels with indignation the charge of the Evening 
Post and Colonel Benton, that it was at any time 
consenting to a modification of the Tariff. Is de¬ 
lighted with the classic elegance of the New York 
Express, in styling the radical Whigs “ Woolly 
Heads.” Gives the finale of the Nashville Con¬ 
vention. Publishes a communication, whose au¬ 
thor hails the breaking of day at the North, and 
is in raptures with the Union meetings in that 
quarter. A communication from somebody 
PeterBburgh, Virginia, recommending the South¬ 
ern members to let the Northern do ns they 
please about voting on the Fugitive Law, and, 
should it be repealed, to declare the Union dissolv¬ 
ed. Entertains its readers with an account of 
proceedings at a dinner given to Mr. Cobb ii 
Georgia. Two miscellaneous articles finish the 

National Intelligencer. —Mr. Clay’s speech 
at Frankfort, with an article glorifying 
appeal in behalf of Union Associations, North and 
South, to put down fanaticism. Reports of the 


,n announcc- 


prooeedings of the Nashville Convention and the 
Mississippi Legislature. “ Great Union Meeting in 
Cincinnati” —copies the grandiloquent report of 
the veracious Commercial Of Cincinnati, of a 
Union meeting in that place, got up under tho 
auspices of Judge Read and Wiclcoff Piatt, of 
fragrant memory. A short lamentation over the 
Massachusetts election. An article from the 
Ashtabula (O) Telegraph, trying to identify the 
anti-Blavery movement with Nullification, Dis¬ 
union, &c. An article from the Baltimore Patriot, 
showing the North how agitation is alienating 
from it the trade of the South. A few miscella- 
eouB articles. 

The Republic. —Mr. Clay’s speeoh. A long 
editorial, trying to show that the Whig party has 
been defeated in Massachusetts because a faotion 
sought to introduce anti-slavery principles into 

creed, to make it a “ contemptible Abolition 
party,” and that its hope of resuscitation depends 
upon its fidelity to the Compromises of the Con¬ 
stitution and the Fugitive-Law. A long, compli¬ 
mentary article from the North American, Phila¬ 
delphia, on the Collin’s Letter of the President. 
Three others of like character from Alabama and 
Georgia papers. Complimentary article on Sen¬ 
ator King of Alabama. Last day’s proceedings 
of the Nashville Convention. Items favorable to 
compromise. News, &c. 

Southern Press.—O ne page filled with extracts 
from newspapers, calculated to inflame the 
Southern mind, to misrepresent the North, to em¬ 
bitter the feelings between both sections. An ed¬ 
itorial commenting sarcastically on the opinion of 
the Attorney General, Crittenden. Another, ex¬ 
posing the Abolition tendencies in parties at the 
North. A satire on Union meetings. “A Trai¬ 
tor or Treason an article from the True Dem¬ 
ocrat, (Cleveland,) on the Disunionists of South 
Carolina. Hughes’ report of his slave-catching 
mission to Boston. Speeoh of Judge Berrien. 
“The Union’s Hysterical Apology for Clay.’J 
All the items, of the inflammatory, Disunion sort. 

Thursday, November 28. 

The Union. —The argument of Mr. Curtis of 
Boston, in favor of the Fugitive Law, three col¬ 
umns long. The Southern Convention, another 
column. “ Thanksgiving Day ”—in which the 
Union is pronounced to be in imminent danger 
and in need of fervent prayer. “ Cheves’ Dis¬ 
union Speeoh ”—an editorial review, nearly three 
columns long, in which the editor pledges himself, 
that, if the Fugitive Slave bill he disturbed, if 
further aggression bo attempted, and this agi¬ 
tation go on, he will go for secession, should re¬ 
dress he obtained in no other way. “ Georgia ”— 
the editor rejoices at the victory of the Union 
men in Georgia, hut insists that the Convention 
should lay down a Southern platform, the Viola¬ 
tion of which shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
Disunion. “Abolitionists and their Foreign 
Emissary ”—closing with the elegant remark. 
“What a display of ivory desecrates his glad 
meetings! It must be equal to the elephant’s gol- 
gotha on the island of Spitzbergen!” “ Abolition 
Spirit ”—in which a facetious remark of the New 
York Evening Post about Senator Foote is treat¬ 
ed as serious; while, in a, short article against the 
Southern Press that follows, Ihe editors are twit¬ 
ted with not knowing whether an article be in¬ 
tended “ for wit, irony, or argument.” “ Con¬ 
gress”—Southern members are reported to be 
moderate but firm—Thaddeus Stevens is denounc¬ 
ed—the editor speaks darkly of a fearful contin¬ 
gency, viz: that it is possible “ a more efficient 
course than the eloquent appeals or earnest pro¬ 
tests of the newspapers will be necessary to re¬ 
press agitation ”—quotes also a characteristic arti¬ 
cle from the Pennsylvanian. “Truth from the 
North ” — an article from the New Hamp¬ 
shire Gazette, showing that the North would he 
more injured by Disunion than the South. An 
announcement that Indiana is all right on the 
Slavery Question, because Judge Huntington 
has charged the Grand Jury in favor of the Fu¬ 
gitive Law. Hughes’ account of his mission to 
Boston after the Crafts. A doughy letter from a 
New Hampshire man, an ex-memberof Congress, 
An extract from a speeoh of Representative 
Green of Missouri, declaring that the South 
must not yield one inch at the coming session. 
Extract of a letter from Judge Berrien, declaring 
that he is neither a Disuuionist nor Submission- 
ist, and goes for putting down all agitation 
Slavery. Letter prom Savannah in favor of com¬ 
promise. Judge Grier laying down the Law about 
Fugitives. The Great Union Meeting at Boston, 
Only two or three miscellaneous articles 

National Intelligencer. —Report nearly four 
columns long of the Old Hunkers’ Union Meet¬ 
ing at Manchester, New Hampshire. A shout 
of triumph over the result of the election in Geor¬ 
gia, in favor of the Union and Compromise. No¬ 
tice of the threats of Governor Roane of Arkan- 
B. Bond, United States Marshal for Illinois, 
commended for his proclamation of fidelity to the 
Fugitive Law. Article from the Public Ledger, 
against Disunion. Notice of a Compromise Din¬ 
ner to Speaker Cobb. More miscellaneous mat¬ 
ter than usual. 

Republic. —An editorial on the fearful state of 
things among the Fire-Eaters of South Carolina, 
calculated to frighten the President. Union meet¬ 
ing at Wilkesbarre, Pa., in favor of the “Fuga¬ 
cious Bill,” and all that. Mr. Mann, although 
elected, pronounced to be chosen against the will 
of a majority, which is claimed in favor of the Fuga¬ 
cious Bill and all kindred measures. The Presi¬ 
dent’s letter of sympathy to Dr. Collins, of 
Georgia—two articles from free State papersi 
praising it. An article from the Pittsburgh Journal, 
eulogizing Judge Grier, the champion of the Fu¬ 
gacious Bill. Appropriation urged in favor of 
African Colonization. A little more missellaneous 
matter than usual. 

Southern Press.—W hite Slavery, by an Eng¬ 
lishman, from the Boston Post. A Clingman meet¬ 
ing in North Carolina. Grumblings from the 
Marshall (Texas): Republican, against the accept¬ 
ance of Pearce’s bill. Mobile Register, down upon 
the President’s sympathetic Dr. Collins letter. 
Quotations of proceedings at the North against 
the Fugitive Bill. Georgia terribly abused for 
declining to lead off in secession ; but a confident 
hope expressed that she will follow in that line. 
Satirical comments on Boston, and its Eree-Soil- 
ism. Denunciations of J udge S harkey and Senator 
Foote. Reprobation of Yankee influence at tho 
South. Religion desecrated to the purposes of 
Fanaticism. Quotations from Northern Free 
Soil papers. Ridiculing the Union meetings. 
Satire on the radicalism of the North. The Rich¬ 
mond Republican stigmatized for concurring in 
opinion with the National Era and London Times 
about slave-running off, in the event of Dis¬ 
union. The Union men of the South denounced 
for being found shoulder to shoulder with the Era 
and Abolitionists in defence of the Union. Ala¬ 
bama claimed for Disunion. Two or three brief 
items of no particular interest. 

Friday, November 29. 

N o papers issued, and therefore a relief from 
the one idea. 

Saturday, November 30. 

The Union.— Report of the Webster Union 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, occupying a solid page 
and a half, lacking a half column. Charge of 
Judge Huntington (of la ) in favor of the Fu¬ 
gitive Law, a column and a half. Account of a 
reception given to Cass, Cobb, and Dickinson, in 
New York city. A defence of its position, three- 
columns long, against the assaults of the ultra 
men in Mississippi, in which the editor pledges 
himself to go with him who goes furthest, should 
the adjustment measures of.the late session be 
disturbed; and in which he says, “let the foul 
grave robbers who seek to disinter it (the Slave 
question) be handed over to Jack Ketch for 
reward.” “ Heads I win, tails you Iobo.” The 
editor triumphs over the Southern Press, rejoices 
in the success of the Union men in Georgia, 
wants them now to take the ground of “stand 
fast, hands off’’—says, for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time, that the guaranties Of the 
Constitution, and the late Compromise, must be 
observed by the North, or the South will kiqk out 


of the traces, and closes with the novel announcc- 
A single misstep at this awful crisis, and 
plunged hoadloug into the fathomless 
abyss now yawning at our very feet.” “ Georgia 
election.”—Something more of tho same sort. 
Geographical Parties.” The oditor declares 
t our bickerings spring out of “ this cursed 
warfare on Slavery,” that “ it must be stopped,” 
that “ nat.ivo and foreign incendiaries must bo ar¬ 
rested in their course,” and announces that a 
Whig member from the North is prepared, the 
very moment a movement shall be made to dis¬ 
turb the measures of the late session, to “nail tho 
monster to the table.” 

Boston landed for its Webster demonstration. 
Governor Seabrook’s message referred to. Notice 
of a resolution in North Carolina Legislature in 
favor of non-intereourse, and the North thereupon 
admonished. Eighteen out of nineteen eolumus 
of this number dedicated to the most inflamma¬ 
tory appeals on the Slavery question. 

National. Intelligencer. —Seven solid columns 
devoted to a report of the quieting speeches and 
prooeedings of the Union meeting in Philadelphia, 
and six oolumns to the report of the quieting pro¬ 
ceedings of the Union meeting in Faneuil Hall- 
Comments upon Nashville Convention, Mis¬ 
sissippi Legislature, Union meeting at Nashville, 
&o Governor Seahrook’s Disunion message. 
Fifteen of its seventeen oolumns, current matter, 
devoted to the Slavery Question. 

Retubho. —Seven oolumns given up to the 
Webster Union meeting in Faneuil Hall. “Lib¬ 
erty and Equality.”—The editor invokes against 
the free blacks the hatred and competition of tho 
whites. Webster Faneuil Hall meeting lauded- 
More than three oolumns bestowed on the Dis¬ 
union Message of Governor Seabrook, who is 
threatened with the military power of the Union 
in the event of an overt act of treason. About 
twelve of its fourteen columns of reading matter 
devoted to the Slavery Question. 

Southern Press. —Got mislaid, but was full to 
repletion of Slavery, and scarcely anything else- 
Sunday and Monday, Dec. 1, 2. 

The Union.— Speeches of Cass, Cobb, and 
Dickinson, at -their reception in New York, in 
favor of the Compromise and of the Fugitive 
Law, four and a half oolumns. Governor Sea- 
brook’s message, three oolumns. “ Wilmot Pro- 
Redivivus”—a denunciation of tho Free- 
Soilers. “ Foreign Emissaries at a Discount”— 
Thompson again abused. An article announcing 
the purpose of the doughfaces to smother agita¬ 
tion, and recommepding a National Union and 
State Rights Society, or a Non-intervention Asso¬ 
ciation. Mr. Cobb says the # Union hangs on the 
Fugitive Law. Compromise Meeting at Augusta, 
Virginia. Neoessity of Union among Southern 
cn to defend Southern rights. Several items 
i the Slavery Question. One column devoted 
miscellaneous matters. 

The National Intelligence!!. —Gen. Quit- 
an’s Message. South Carolina and her Posi¬ 
tion. Letter from General James Hamilton 
favor of the Compromise. The Cass and Cobb 
reception at New York. One page and four col¬ 
umns occupied by the foregoing. Three columns 
more of reading matter, nearly one-half taken 
up with paragraphs on the Slavery Queston. 

Retoblio. —A long report on the rules of the 
Supreme Court. Of the remaining nin< 
of reading matter, seven arc devoted to the Sla¬ 
very Question. 

Southern Press- —Eleven of fourteen columns 
given to the same subject. 

We have presented tables of the contents of the 
four Dailies for five days. The Southern P> 
was established for the purpose of agitation, and 
is faithfully fulfilling its mission. It is doing all 
it oan to array the two sections against each 
other. Bat frhat shall be said of the other three 
papers? Agitating to suppress agitation! Fight¬ 
ing for peace! Arguing the necessity of stopping 
argument! Denouncing tho One-ideaism of An¬ 
ti-Slavery fanaticism, while yielding themselves 
up to the One-ideaism of Pro-Slavery fanaticisi 
Seeking Harmony by proclaiming Discord! I 
boring to allay excitement by the most infiamm 
tory appeals! 

Beautiful consistency! 

The Washington Union is the worst agitator 
the country. Nothing that can produoe a sons 
tion escapes its eye. The exaggerated reports of 
the Telegraph are detailed with a fond particu¬ 
larity, and commented on with thundering and 
lightning. Every extravagant sentiment uttered 
in the North is magnified, and every nltraism of 
the South enlarged upon, in the most exasperating 
style. The editor is like a man on board a burn¬ 
ing vessel—he curses, he prays, he shrieks, he | 
fires alarm guns, his eyes stand out with horror- 
Verily, his readers, if they put faith in him, must 
be kept in a perpetual panic, looking hourly for a 
general blow up. 

Amidst such influences Congress meets, and 
must legislate. Do not the People see how it is that 
their will is so often disregarded ? Their repre¬ 
sentatives, when they arrive here, lose sight of 
their constituents. They find themselves moving 
among grim phantoms of Disunion and Civil 
War. Tho heavens are hung with portents, and 
strange voices are constantly stunning their ears 
with prophecies of unutterable woes impending. 
How happens it, that the Whig and Democratic 
parties, the majority of each of which lies at the 
North, have never been fairly represented here, 
by journals which would not permit themselves 
to be enslaved or intimidated by the Slave Power ? 
It is time for them to establish organs whioh shall 
dare to be independent of mere class or sectional 
interests. 


the taste, and the independence, to wear in the 
courts of royalty their own country’s costume. 

It would seem, too, that formerly, (we know not 
how it is now,) our consuls were enjoined by tho 
Government to bedeck themselves with extraor¬ 
dinary furbelows. The Westminster Review, in an 
article on Consular Establishments, quotes from 
French writer a circular from the American 
Secretary of State, dated August 8th, 1815, from 
whieh it appears that “the United States consuls 
not only resplendent with golden olive leaves 
embroidered on their uniform coats, but “ ajoutez 
oela, qu’il est entendn que la montcur de l’epfie, 
les boucles des sonliers, et des jarretieres devrant 
re en or, au cn mfital dorfi.” 

The reviewer adds, “ It must be a great sight 
entirely to view serious Jonathan going ahead in 
his gold garters!” 

We should infer from this peep behind the 
curtain, that our ministers abroad are compelled 
to make fools of themselves by some ridiculous 
regulation of the Department of State at home 
We hope somebody will look into the matter, and 
let the People know whether any regulations exist 
in said Department, obliging the representatives 
of their Sovereignty to don the livery of Foreign 
Courts. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Bale by Taylor & Maurj 


. New York 


Leonard Seoi 
ington, I). 0, 

There are-two articles in this number of the 
Review worthy of particular notice—a review of 
of Clarkson’s Memoir of William Penn, and a 
very elaborate article on Septennary Institutions., 
The reviewer defends Penn vigorously against 
the assaults of Macaulay, and plainly exposes his 
unfairness and false statements. The vindication 
is complete. 

The article on Septennary Institutions is a la¬ 
bored assault upon the dootrine of those who 
maintain the obligation of the Jewish Sabbath. 

This number of tho Review has a large depart¬ 
ment devoted to brief notices of Foreign Litera¬ 
ture. It contains a very valuable record. 


Sartain’s Magazines. Philadelphia. January, 1851. For 
sale by W. Adam, Washington. 

There is a wonderful profusion of embellish¬ 
ments in this number. It is coverned all over 
with Beauty. In addition to the usual engravings, 
thero are seven illustrations of Scenes in the Life 
of Our Saviour, executed in London, under the 
superintendence of Charles Heath. They con¬ 
stitute the first part of a series. Among the most 
attractive articles, wo may name a pleasant, 
healthful article by Mrs. Kirkland, on the man 
who always looked on the dark side of things, 
till he learned better; the beginning of a story 
by Miss Bremer, on Northern Loves and Le¬ 
gends ; and a ballad from Mary Howitt. 

Anybody who subscribes for Sartain’s Maga¬ 
zine will get the full worth of his money in good 
reading, as well as beautiful pictures. 


Graham’s American Monthly. Jannary, 1850. Phila¬ 
delphia. For sale as above. 

We confess we like to praise these monthlies, 
Graham’s and Sartain’s; they are favoritesof ours. 
We like the enterprise, tact, and taste of the pub¬ 
lishers. The engravings in the January number 
of Graham’s are very beautiful, and the array of 
contributors is imposing, embracing such names 
as Willis, Longfellow, Prentice, Morris, Bryant, 
Grace Greenwood, G. P. R. James, Alice Carey, 
Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, &e. 




Mr. Giles furnishes a paper on O’Connell. We 
have “a Leaf from Memory,” by R. II. Stoddard. 
There arc several other very interesting articles, 
both original and selected. 


CONGRESS. 


The second session of the Thirty-First Con¬ 
gress commenced Monday, December 2d, at 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. King of Alabama. President pro tem., called 
the Senate to order. Mr. Cobb, Speaker, took the 
Chair in the House. 

Forty Senators appeared in their seats. There 
ere no Senators from New Jersey, South Caro¬ 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and California- 
Mr. Berrien and Mr. Dickinson were appoint- 
1 a committee to wait upon the President jointly 
with a committee from the House, consisting of 
Messrs. Hilliard, McDowell, and Duer, and in¬ 
form him that a quorum of each House was in 


BISHOP SOCLE STUMBLING. 


Bishop Soule, who could not unite with the 
Northern Methodits in their anti-slavery policy, 
but joined the Church South, does not find it easy 
to please the uncompromising gentry of South 
Carolina. In a recent letter, in whioh he recom¬ 
mended that the 9th section in the Book of Dis¬ 
cipline be left out, he gave utterance to the fol¬ 
lowing sentiments: 

“ I have no sympathy with Slavery in any coun¬ 
try, or in any form; 1 have a deep sympathy, muh 
the slaves, and not less with their masters, in our 
own country; and as a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, would do all in my power to promote the 
higher interests of both .”—Bishop Smile’s Letter, 
Oct. 25,1859. 

The Fairfield (S. C.) Herald denounces these 
sentiments, and asserts that they are “entirely 
at variance with the views of South Carolina 
Methodists.” If this be true, then we must un¬ 
derstand that those Methodists have a sympathy 
with Slavery, but none with slaves or their mas¬ 
ters ! Tho Herald must be hard run for some¬ 
thing to find fault with. Bishop Soule is as or¬ 
thodox on Slavery as John C. Calhoun was. 


The annual message from the President was 
on after received, read, and ordered to be print¬ 
ed ; after whioh, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, one hundred and seventy mem- 
srs were in their seats. 

George W. Morrison from New Hampshire 
elected in the place of General Wilson, and John 
B. Danner in the place of Mr. Nos of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, appeared, and were qualified. 

Mr. Tuck presented the papers of Mr. Perkins, 
contestant for Mr. Morrison’s seat, and they were 
referred to the Committee on Elections. 

An hour and a half was then occupied in choos¬ 
ing seats. 

The President’s message was read, and a mo¬ 
rn to print 15,000 extra copies, and refer to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, was adopted. 

The House then adjourned. 

The members of both Houses seemed very tran¬ 
quil, not appearing to understand that they are 
on the brink of a yawning gulf, as the Union in¬ 
forms them. 

Tuesday, the House elected Mr. Gurley chap¬ 
lain, and then adjourned. 

The Senate, after the introduction of some 
resolutions of inquiry by Mr. Hale, adjourned. 


REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


Elihu Burritx says— 

“ It does strike me as directly misrepresenting 
the dignity and duty of the great Amerioan Re¬ 
public, when its representatives at foreign courts 
put themselves into cocked hats and mongrel mili¬ 
tary coats, and ‘ tights’ of bediddled plush, and 
hung with long awkward swords, which they 
would be ashamed to wear at home, and take upon 
them other airs and boyish gewgaws, in order to 
dance attendance on either royalty or aristocracy. 
1 hope the People of the United States will look 
to this matter, and will demand that those whom 
they send abroad to represent their nation’s dig¬ 
nity shall comport themselves consistently with 
their high vocation, and don no livery before 
Kings or Queens, or the minor potentates or prin¬ 
cipalities of Europe, on any occasion. So strongly 
does the impropriety of this deportment take 
hold of my own mind, that, if I were President 
of the United States, 1 .would send no minister 
to any foreign court whioh should require him at 
any time to appear in any other than that plain 
civilian dress whioh the Constitution and customs 
of our country prescribe to him who receives the 
nation’s guests at the White House in Washing¬ 


ton.” 


That is capital. There is common sense 
The foreign ministers at Washington on great 
days of reception here, appear, not in our dress, 
but the uniform of their respective countries. 
Our ministers abroad ought to have the sense, 


MR. WEBSTER- AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


The Republic, speaking of Mr. Webster’s re¬ 
turn to Washington, after his tribulations in the 
East, says: 

Mr. Webster’s recant experience has been 
remarkable. Within the last twelve months 
Massachusetts has deserted her political leader; 
her champion for five-and-twenty years; the man 
who has done more than any other to spread pros¬ 
perity over her towns and villages, to increase 
her wealth, to vindicate her name, and shed luBtre 
upon her annals. A fragment of the Whig party 
of Massachusetts have abandoned Mr. Webster, 
and have consequently abandoned the State to a 
coalition of Democrats and Abolitionists. 

“ The Whigs of Massachusetts are crushed by 
an unholy conspiracy, which, had they stood to 
their national platform, they would have triumph¬ 
antly overcome. As it is, they must pass through 
the ordeal of repentance, and return to thafhigh 
and honorable path of patriotism which Mr. 
Webster’s course has pointed out. In the mean 
time, he and his friends may rejoice in the grate¬ 
ful manifestations of public regard he is receiving 
on every side. Even the hard old Democracy o( 
the Granite State has thawed out, and many oi 
its most stubborn sons, including Isaac Hill, have 
recently given him unequivocal tokenR of their 
admiration for his recent course. In New York, 
as he passed through the city a few days since, 
some of the old Tammany men came to the Astor 
House to shake his hand, and to express their 
gratitude for his patriotic views.” 

Well—Tammany Hall and the Granite De¬ 
mocracy are, doubtless, sincere in their gratitude 
Webster has done them service, by overthrowing 
for the first time within a generation, the Whig 
dynasty in Massachusetts. Anticipating furthei 
services of the same sort, no wonder Isaac Hill 
and Captain Rynders are ready to give him the 
fraternal hug. Doubtless their embraces will 
amply repay him for the loss of the affections of 
his old Whig friends in Massachusetts! 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 

London, November 10,1850. ; 

To the Editor of the. National Em: 

The building for the great Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion goes steadily up, and not very many weeks 
will transpire before the Shell at least will be com¬ 
pleted. 

Prince Albert camo up from Windsor to view 
it, a week ago to-day, and was muok pleased, it is 
said, with the progress which tho workmen have 
made. On. .Hit , that the Cluecn has designed a 
carpet, and l’rinoo Albert cxocuted several pieces 
of sculpture, for tho exhibition. Her, celebrated 
Koh-i-noor diamond is to be exhibited in the gem 
department. This is sotting the example for the. 
People iu a most Worthy manner, by Royalty. 
These comparatively trifling ooourronccs add 
very much to tho popularity of ller Majesty and 
the Prince. I doubt if ever there sat upon a 
throne a woman who was more enthusiastically 
loved than Victoria Guelph. 

1 intended to have noticed in my last letter the 
soiree of the British Anti-State.and Church Asso¬ 
ciation, hold in the London Tavern, yesterday 
Week night, Samuel Morley, Esq, one of the 
reformers in England, was oailed to the chair, and 
the Secretary read the Annual Roport on behalf 
of the Executive Committee. Tho Rev. John 
Burnet, made ono of his speeches, which aro 
always overflowing with wit end good humor. Ho 
was followed by Charlos Gilpin, who mado an 
ardent speech against Chnroh opinion, and ex¬ 
posed the present “ ouclcoo cry of 1 no Popery.’” 
But Edward Miall made the speech of the even¬ 
ing. It was a masterly effort in favor of individ¬ 
ualism against eoolcsiastioism, and appeared to be 
appreciated by his largo audience. 

The Society is now in-the third year of its ex¬ 
istence, and has already grown to be one of the 
most powerful reformatory associations in fflie 
Kingdom. It expects tho ooming winter to act 
with increased vigor, through lectures and the 
press. 

The Churchmen aro doing their best to so di¬ 
rect the present excitement againBt Catholicism 
that it shall add to the strength of State-Churoh- 
ism. 

There can be no doubt that, under the peculiar 
oiroumstanees, the Pope’s conduct was an insult 
to England; all parties ogreo to this; but the 
State-Church is a living insult to all dissenters, 
and something beside a mere insult, too, for it 
robs them of their goods to support a system 
which they abhor; therefore tho dissenters will 
not join heartily in the “no Popery ! ” ory of the 
Chiftehmen, for it is a Bham-cry, got up to give 
the hunting-parsons a longer lease of the fat 
things which they enjoy at present,! 

Last Saturday was “Lord Mayor’s Day” here, 
and was celebrated with moro than usual life, 
and “ pomp, and eiroumstanoe.” Prom an early 
hour in tho morning, until late at night, tho 
streets wero choked up with masses of people and 
carriages. The railway companies ran excursion 
trains, so that hundreds and thousands of the in¬ 
habitants of the country and provincial towns 
were here to partake in the gnyoties of the occa¬ 
sion, 

The display this year was entirely different 
from that which has heretofore takon place. Eve¬ 
rything shadowed forth peaoe, and prosperity, and 
happiness, while before, there have been nonsen¬ 
sical displays, something after the style of Gog 
and Magog in the Guildhall. Tho oharaotor of 
Peace was represented in tho procession by a 


troops from Ilosse. By a royal order, all Prus¬ 
sian subjeots belonging to the army were recalled 
from any foreign State. This order will strike 
a fatal blow at the poor Holstein army, as it will 
deprive it of its most valuable officers. War has 
seemed to be a certainty; but at, this moment 
there is a brighter prospect of peaoe. Prussia, 
With nil her bluster, is gradually withdrawing 
her troops to tho frontiers of Hesse, and it is 
expected that ,she will soon evacuate Cassel. This 
is the prospect at present, and tho Hossians and 
Ilolstoinors, 1 am afraid, will not faro so well as 
they deserve. 

When the Prussian troops entered the Electo¬ 
ral e, they received no shouts of welcome, for the 
Hessians knew they were not tho real friends of 
liberty. Porhaps the people, of Prussia arc sincere 
friends of freedom ; hut tho rulors and tho army 
are not. No one can tell yet W/hat will he the 
result of tho disputes; the next news may bo of 
battle and its horrors, but 1 think not. 

A great, hall was held last evening, in the Guild¬ 
hall, for the. benefit of Polish exiles. Tho Lord 
Mayor of London was there, and Lord Dudley 
Stuart, and hundreds of others. The Times tried 
its best to ory it down, but could not do it, for it 
was largely attended. J iii.ian. 

Tub Furs PaESBYTimAi'f is published at Mer¬ 
cer, Mercer oounty, Pennsylvania, at $2 a year, 
by Mr. Clark. 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Fellow-citizens of the. Senate, 

and House, of Representatives: 

Being suddenly oailed, in the midst of the last 
session of Congress, by a painful dispensation of 
Divine Providonoo, to tho responsible station 
which I now hold, I contented myself with such 
communications to tho Legislature as the exigency 
of the moment Boomed to require. The country 
was shrouded in mourning for the loss of its ven¬ 
erated Chief Magistrate, and all hearts were pen¬ 
etrated with grief, Neither the time nor the oc¬ 
casion appeared to require or to justify, on my 
part, any general expression of political opinions, 
or any announcement of tho principles which 
would govern me in tho d ischarge of the duties to 
tho performance of which 1 had been so unexpect¬ 
edly called. I trust, therefore, that it may not be 
deemod inappropriate, if I avail myself of this op¬ 
portunity of tho re-assembling of Congress to 
make known my sentiments, in a general manner, 
in regard to the polioy which ought to he pursued 
by the Government, both in its intercourse with 
foreign nations, and in its management and ad¬ 
ministration of internal affairs. 

Nations, like individuals in a state of nature, 
are equal and independent, possessing oertain 
rights, and owing oertain duties to each other, 
arising from their necessary and unavoidable re¬ 
lations ; which rlghtB and dutios there is no com¬ 
mon human authority to protect and enforce. 
Still, there are rights and duties, binding in 
morals, in conscience, and in honor, although 
there is no tribunal to which an injured party can 
appeal hut tho disinterested judgement of man¬ 
kind, and ultimately the arbitrament of tho 

Among tho acknowledged rights of nations is 
that whioh each possesses of establishing that 
form of Government whioh it may deem most con¬ 
ducive to the happiness and prosperity of its own 
citizens; of changing that form, as circumstances 
may require; and of managing its internal affairs 
according to its own will. Tho people of the 
United States claim this right for themselves, 
and they readily conoede it to others. Hence it 
beoomes an imperative duty not to interfere in the 
Government or internal polioy of other nations; 
and although wo may sympathize with-the unfor- 
tunato or the oppressed, everywhere, in their 
struggles for freedom, our principles forbid us 
from taking any part in suoh foreign contests. 
We make no wars to promote or to prevent suc¬ 
cessions to thrones ; to maintain any theory of a 
balance of power; or to suppress the actual Gov¬ 
ernment whioh any country chooses to establish 
for itself. We instigate no revolutions, nor suffer 
any hostile.military expeditions to he fitted out in 
the United States to invade the territory or prov- 


vate tho standard of official employment, by se¬ 
lecting for places of importance individuals fitted 
for the posts to which they ore assigned, by their 
known integrity, talents, and virtues. In so ex¬ 
tensive a country, with so great a population, and 
whore few persons appointed to office can be 
known to tho appointing power, mistakes will 
- sometimes unavoidably happen, and unfortunate 
appointments bo made, notwithstanding the great¬ 
est care. In such cases, the power of removal 
may ho properly exeroised ; and neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in Office will be no more tolerated 
in individuals appointed by myself than in those 
appointed by others. 

1 am happy in being able to say that no unfa¬ 
vorable change in our foreign relations has taken 
plaoe since the message at the opening of the last 
session of Congress. Wo aro at peace with all 
nations, and we enjoy in an eminent degree the 
blessings of that peace, in a prosperous and grow¬ 
ing commerce, and in all the forms of amicable 
national intercourse. The unexampled growth 
of the country, the present amount of its popula¬ 
tion, and its ample means of self protection, as¬ 
sure for it the respect of all nations ; while it i'r 
trusted that its character for justice, and a regard 
to the rights of other States, will cause that re¬ 
spect to be readily and cheerfully paid. 

A convention was negotiated between the Uni¬ 
ted States and Great Britain, in April last, for 
facilitating and protecting tho construction of a 
ship oanal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ooeans,and for other purposes. This instrument 
has since been ratified by the contracting parties, 
the exchange of ratifications has been effected, 
and proclamation thereof has been duly made. 

In addition to the stipulations contained in this 
convention, two other subjects romain to be ac¬ 
complished between the contracting powers. 

First, tho designation and establishment of a 
free port at each end of the canal. 

Second, an agreement fixing the distance from 
the shore within whioh belligerent maritime op¬ 
erations shall not be carried on. On these points 
there is little .doubt that the two Governments 
will come to an understanding. 

The company of citizens of the United States 
who have acquired from the State of Nioaragua 
the privilege of constructing a ship oanal between 
tho two oceans, through the territory of that 
State, have made progress in their preliminary 
arrangements. The treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the 19 th of April 
last, above referred to, being now in operation, it 
is to be hoped that the guaranties whioh it offers 
will be sufficient to secure the completion of tho 
work with all practicable expedition. It is ob¬ 
vious that this result would he indefinitely post¬ 
poned, if any other than peaceful measures, for 
the purpose of harmonizing conflicting claims to 
territory in that quarter, should be adopted. It 
will consequently bo my endeavor to cause any 
further negotiations on the part of this Govern¬ 
ment, which may be requisite for this purpose, to 
he so conducted as to bring them to a speedy and 
successful dose. 

Some unavoidable delay has occurred, arising 
from distance and the difficulty of intercourse be¬ 
tween this Government and that of Nicaragua; 
but as intelligence has just been received of the 
appointment of an Envoy Extraordinary and Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary of that Government, to reside 
at Washington, whoso arrival may soon he ex¬ 
pected, it is hoped that no further impediments 
will be experienced in the prompt transaction of 
business between the two Governments. 

Citizens of the United States have undertaken 
the connection of the two oceans by means of a 
railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under 
grants of the Mexican Government to a citizen of 
that Republic. It is understood that a thorough 
survey of the course of the communication is in 
preparation, and there is every reason to expeot 
that it will he prosecuted with characteristic en¬ 
ergy, especially when that Government shall have 
consented to such stipulations with tho Govern¬ 
ment of the United States as may be necessary to 
impart a feeling of seourity to those who may em¬ 
bark their property in the enterprise. Negotia¬ 
tions are pending for the accomplishment of that 
object; and a hope is confidently entertained that, 
when the Government of Mexico shall beoome duly 
sensible of the advantages which that country 


tion: of the public debt, amounting to eight million 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
six dollars and fifty-nine cents, ($.8,075,98115!),) 
must be provided for within the next two fiscal 
years. It is moat desirable that these accruing 
demands should be met without resorting to new 
loans. 

All experience has demonstrated the wisdom 
and polioy of raising a large portion of revenue 
for the support of Government, from duties on 
goods imported. Tho power to lay these duties 
is unquestionable, and its chief object, of course, 
is to replenish the Treasury. But if, in doing 
this, an incidental advantage may bo gained by 
encouraging the industry of our own oilmens, it 
is our duty to avail ourselves of that advajj age. 

A duty laid upon an article which ownot be 
produced in this country—suoh as tea or coffee— 
adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or 
wholly paid by the consumer. But a duty laid 
upon an article which may be produced here, 
stimulates the skill and industry of our own coun¬ 
try to produce the same article, which is brought 
into the market in competition with the foreign 
article, and the importer is thus compelled to re¬ 
duce his price to that at whioh the domestic arti¬ 
cle can be sold, thereby throwing a part of the 
duty upon the producer of the foreign artiole. 
The continuance of this prooess creates the skill 
and invites the capital which finally enable Us 
to produce the article much cheaper than it could 
have been procured from abroad, thereby bene¬ 
fiting both the producer and tho consumer at 
home. The consequence of this is, that the artisan 
and the agriculturist are brought together, each 
affords a ready market for the produce of the 
other, the whole country becomes prosperous; 
and the ability to produce every necessary of life 
renders us independent iu war as well as in peaoe. 

A high tariff can never be permanent. It will 
cause dissatisfaction, gnd will be changed. It ex¬ 
cludes competition, and thereby invites the in¬ 
vestment of capital in manufactures to suoh ex¬ 
cess, that when changed it brings distress, bank¬ 
ruptcy, and ruin, upon all who have been misled 
by its faithless protection. What the manufac¬ 
turer wants is uniformity and permanency, that 
he may feel a confidence that he is not to be ruin¬ 
ed by sudden changes. But to make a tariff uni¬ 
form and permanent, it is not only necessary that 
the law should not be altered, but that the duty 
should not fluctuate. To effect this, all duties 
should be specific, wherever the nature of the ar¬ 
tiole is such as to admit of it. Ad valorem duties 
fluctuate with the prioe, and offer strong tempta¬ 
tions to fraud and perjury. Specific duties, on 
the contrary, are equal and uniform in all ports, 
and at all times, and offer a strong inducement to 
the importer to bring the best artiole, as he pays 
no more duty upon that than upon one of inferior 
quality. I therefore strongly recommend a modi¬ 
fication of the present tariff, which has prostrated 
some of our most important and neoessary manu¬ 
factures, and that specific duties be imposed suffi¬ 
cient to raise the requisite revenue, making such 
discrimination in favor of the industrial pursuits 
of our own country aB to encourage home produc¬ 
tion, without excluding foreign competition. It 
is also important that an unfortunate provision 
in the present tariff, which imposes a muoh 
higher duty upon the raw material that enters 
into our manufactures than upon tho manufac¬ 
tured article, should he remedied. 

The papers accompanying the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury will disclose frauds at¬ 
tempted upon the revenue, in variety and amount 
so great as to justify the conclusion that it is im¬ 
possible, under any system of ad valorem duties 
levied upon the foreign cost or value of the arti¬ 
cle, to secure an honest observance and an effect¬ 
ual administration of the laws. The fraudulent 
devices to evade the law, whioh have been detect¬ 
ed by the vigilauoe of the appraisers, leave no 
room to doubt that similar impositions not dis¬ 
covered, to a large amount, have been successful¬ 
ly practiced since the enactment of the law now 
in force. This state of things has already had a 
prejudicial influence upon those engaged in for¬ 
eign commeree. It has a tendency to drive the 
honest trader from tho business of importing, 
and to throw that important branch of employ¬ 
ment into the hands of unscrupulous and dis¬ 
honest men,-who are. alike regardless of law t ’ 


neoessary, over the State of California and tho 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico. The min¬ 
eral lands of California will, of course, form an 
exception to any general system whioh may be 
adopted. Various methods of disposing of them 
have been suggested. I was at first inclined to 
favor the system of leasing, as it seemed to prom¬ 
ise tho largest revonue to the Government, and to 
afford tho host security against monopolies; hut 
further reflection, and our experience in leasing 
the lead mines and soiling lands upon credit, have 
brought my mind to the conclusion that there 
would he great difficulty in collecting the rents, 
and that the relation of debtor and creditor, be¬ 
tween the oitizens and the Government, would he 
attended with many misehievofis consequences. I 
therefore reoommend that, instead of retaining 
the mineral lands under the permanent control of 
the Government, they be divided into small par¬ 
cels and sold, under such restrictions, as to quan¬ 
tity and time, as will insure the best price, and 
guard most effectually against combinations of 
capitalists to obtain monopolies. 

The annexation of Texas and the acquisition of 
California and New Mexico have given increased 
importance to our Indian relations. The various 
tribes brought under our jurisdiction by these en¬ 
largements of our boundaries are estimated to 
embrace a population of one hundrod and twenty- 
four thousand. 

Texas and New Mexico are surrounded by 
powerful tribes of Indians, who aro a source of 
constant terror and annoyance to tho inhabitants. 
Separating iifto small predatory bands, and al¬ 
ways mounted, they overrun the country, devas¬ 
tating farms, destroying crops, driving off whole 
herds of cattle, and occasionally murdering the 
inhabitants or carrying them into oaptivity. The 
great roads leading into the country are infested 
with them, whereby travelling is rendered ex¬ 
tremely dangerous, and immigration is almost en¬ 
tirely arrested. The Mcxioan frontier, which, by 
the eleventh article of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, we are bound to protect against tho In¬ 
dians within our border, is exposed to these incur¬ 
sions equally with our own. The military force 
stationed in that country (although forming a 
largo proportion of the army) is represented as 
entirely inadequate to our own protection and the 
fulfilment of our treaty stipulations with Mexico. 
The principal deficiency is in cavalry, and I reo¬ 
ommend that Congress should, at as early a period 
as practicable, provide for the raising of one or 
more regiments of mounted men. 

For further suggestions on this subjeet, and 
others connected with our domestic interests and 
the defence of our frontier, t refer you to the re¬ 
port of the Secretary of the Interior and of tho 
Secretary of War. 

I commend also to your favorable consideration 
the suggestion contained in the last-montioned re¬ 
port, and in the letter of the General-in-chief, 
relative to tho establishment of an asylum for the 
relief of disabled and destitute soldiers. This 
subject appeals so strongly to your sympathies, 
that it would be superfluous in me to say any¬ 
thing more than barely to express my cordial ap¬ 
probation of the proposed object. 

The navy continues to give protection to our 
commeree and other national intorcsts in the dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the globe, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of a single steamer on the Northern lakes, 
tho vessels in commission are distributed in six 
different squadrons. 

The report of the head of that Department will 
exhibit tho services of these squadrons, and of the 
several vessels employed in each, during tho past 
year. It is a source of gratification, that while 
they have been constantly prepared for any hos¬ 
tile emorgoncy, they have everywhere met with 
the respect and courtesy duo as well to tho dignity 
as to the peaceful dispositions and just purposes 
of the nation. 

The two brigantines accepted by tho Govern¬ 
ment from a generous oitizen of New York, and 
placed under the command of an officer of the 
navy, to proceed to tho Arctic seas in quest of 
the British commander, Sir John Franklin, and 
his companions, in compliance with tho act of 
Congress approved in May last, had when last 
heard from, penetrated into a high northern 
latitude; but the success of this noble and 
humane enterprise is yet uncertain; 


sending free matter through tho mails, or by pay-’ 
ing out of tho Treasury to the Post Offico De¬ 
partment a sum equivalent to tho postage of which 
it is doprived by suoh privileges. Tho last is 
supposed to bo tho proferablo mode, and will, if 
not entirely, so nearly supply that deficiency as 
to mako any further appropriation that may be 
found neoessary so inconsiderable as to form no 
obstaolo to tho proposed reductions. 

I entertain no doubt of tho authority of Con¬ 
gress to mako appropriations for loading objects 
in that class of publio works comprising what are 
usually called works of internal improvement. 
This authority I supposed to he derived ohicily 
from the power of regulating commeree with for- 
oign nation, and among the States, and tho power 
of laying and collecting imposts. Where com¬ 
merce is to be carried on, and imposts oollcotcd, 
there must bo ports and harbors, as well os 
wharves and custom-houses. If ships, laden with 
valuable cargoes, approach the shore,-or sail along 
the coast, lighthouses are neoessary at suitablo 
points for the protection of lifo and property. 
Other facilities and securities for commerce and 
navigation are hardly less important; and thoso 
clauses of the Constitution, therefore, to which t 
have referred, have received from tho origin of 
the Government a liberal and beneficial construc¬ 
tion. Not only have lighthouses, buoys, and bea¬ 
cons, been established, and floating lights main¬ 
tained, hut harbors have been cleared and im¬ 
proved, piers constructed, and oven breakwaters 
for the Bafoty of shipping, and sea walls to pro¬ 
tect harbors from being filled up and rendered 
useless by the action of the.ocoan, have been 
erected at very great fixpense. And this con¬ 
struction of tho Constitution appears tho more 
reasonable from the consideration, that if these 
works, of such evident impoi-tanqc and utility, Aro 
not to bo accomplished by Congress, they cannot 
he accomplished at all. By tho adoption of the 
Constitution the several States voluntarily parted 
with the power of collecting duties of impost in 
thoir own ports; and it is not to be expected that 
they should raise money, by internal taxation, 
direct or indireot, for tho bonefit of that com¬ 
meree, tho revonues derived from which do not, 
cither in whole or in part, go into their own 
treasuries. Nor do I porcoive any difference bo- 
tween tho power of Congress to make appropria¬ 
tions for objects of this kind on tho ocean and the 
power to make appropriations for similar objeots 
on lakes and rivers, whorovor they are large 
enough to bear on their waters an extensive traffio. 
Tho magnificent Mississippi and its tributaries, 
and tho vast lakes of tho North and tho North¬ 
west, appear to me to fall within the exercise of 
the power, as justly and as clearly as tho Oocan 
and the Gulf of Mexico. It is a mistake to ro- 
gard expenditures judiolously made for those oh- 
jeots as expenditures for local purposes. Tho 
position or site of tho work is ncoossarily loo'al, 
hut its utility is general. A ship canal around 
tho falls of St. Mary of less than a mile in length, 
though looal in its construction, would yet be na¬ 
tional in its purposo and its- benefits, as it would 
remove the only obstruction to a navigation of 
more than a thousand miles, affecting several 
States, as woll as our oommcrcial rolations with 
Canada. So, too, tho Breakwater at the mouth 
of tho Delaware is erected, not for the exolusive 
benefit of the States bordering on the bay and 
river of that name, but for that of tho whole coast¬ 
wise. navigation of tho United States, and, to a 
considerable extent also, of foreign oommeroo. If 
a ship bo lost on the bar at the entrance of a 
Southern port for want of sufficient depth of 
water, it is very likely to he a Northorn ship; and 
if a steamboat he sunk in any part of the Missis¬ 
sippi, on acoount of its channel not having been 
properly olearod of obstructions, it may be a boat 
belonging to cither of eight or ten States. I may 
add, ub somewhat romarkablo, that among all tho 
thirty-one States, there is nono that is not, to a 
greater or less oxtent, bounded on the ocean, or 
the Gulf of Mexioo, or one of tho great lakes, or 
some navigable river. 

In fulfillng our constitutional duties, fellow- 
citizens, on this subjoct., as in carrying into effect 
all other powers conferred by the Constitution, 
we should oonsicler ourselves as deliberating and 
acting for one and tho same country, and bear 
constantly in mind, that our regard and our duty 


all encountered, that npne of those measures was 
free from imporfeotiops;'but in their mutual dc- 
pondonco and connootion they formed a system of 
compromise, the most conciliatory, and best for 
tho entire country, that oould ho obtained from 
conflicting sectional interests and opinions. 

For this reason I rcoommond your adherence 
to the adjustment established by those measures, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate tho 
necessity of further legislation to guard against 
evasion or abuBC. 

By that adjustment we have been rescued from 
the wide and boundless agitation that surrounded 
us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal ground to 
rest upon. And the ocoaslon, 1 trust, will justify 
mo in exhorting my oountrymon to rally upon 
and maintain that ground as the best, if not the 
only, means of restoring peace and quiet to the 
country, and maintaining inviolate the integrity 
of the Union. 

And now., fellctw-oitizens, I oannot bring this 
communication to a close without invoking you to 
join me in humble and devout thanks to tho Great 
Ruler of nations for tho multiplied blessings whioh 
he has graciously bestowed upon us. His hand, 
so often visible in our preservation, has stayed 
tho pestilence, saved us from foreign wars and 
domestic disturbances, and scattered plenty 
throughout the land. 

Our liberties, roligious and civil, have been 
maintained ; tho fountains of knowledge have all 
beon’kept opon, and moans of happiness widely 
spread and generally enjoyed, greater than, have 
fallen to the lot of any other nation. And, while 
deeply penetrated with gratitude for the past, let 
us hope that His all-wise Providence will so guide 
our counsels as that they shall result in giving 
satisfaction to our constituents, securing the peace 
of tho oountry, and adding now Strength to the 
united Government under whioh we live. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 

Washington, DeeaMSerU, 1 * 30 : 
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SONNET. 

" In his name shall the Gentiles trust."— Matt, xii, 21. 


May know his Father’s face, so long unknown. 
Lone Jntlah, steward of the light divine! 

Thy glory hath departed, hut thy trust 
Was well fulfilled; for,lo! its splendors shine, 
I-nring men’s eyes from gazing in the dust. 

The Saviour comes—the sinless Son of Bod; 

The Snn of Righteousness, with beams of Love, 
Illumes earth’s distant realms and isles untrod, 

Even so,' O Master, make our spirits free, 

With thy own boundless, heavenly Charity 

I. H. J. 

Centreville, Indiana. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 

GREENFIELD, HIGHLAND COUNTY, OHIO- 
ABRIDGED. 

Pursuant to a call of the citizens of Greenfield, 
a large and respeotable meeting assembled in the 
Presbyterian church on Wednesday, the 13th of 
November. 

The meeting was organized by calling Hugh 
Ghormley to the chair, and appointing S, Scott 
and A. B. Wilson, Secretaries. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
William Gage, and Rev. S. Crothers, Rev. A. 
L. Rankin, and Col. Rogers, were appointed a 
committee on resolutions. 

The Fugitive Slave law was read by Rev. John 
Rankin. 

Hon. S. P. Chase being present, was called upon 
to address the meeting. He took the stand and 
spoke at some length, showing the unoonstitution- 
ality of the 11 Fugitive Slave law.” He was 
followed by Rev. H. S. Fullerton. 

After which, the report of the committee ...... 

then read, accepted, and unanimously adopted, 
to wit: 

Resolved, That we hold it as a self-evident 
truth, that the authority of the most High God is 
paramount, and that his law is above all law; 
and, therefore, when men by their legislation 
contravene his authority and law, disobedience ' 
their enactments is obedience to God. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
prepare petitions memorializing Congress for the 
repeal of the “ Fugitive Slave law.” 

The meeting then had recess to oandle-lighting. 
After recess, the meeting met and was addressed 
by Rev. John Rankin and others, to a late hour, 
showing the unoonstitutionality and wickedness 
of the slave law. 

BELMONT COUNTY, OHIO—ABRIDGED. 

Agreeably to previous oall for the citizens of I 
Belmont county and vioinity to meet in Flush- 
ing, Ohio, on the 16th of November, 1850, to ex¬ 
press their abhorrence of the Fugitive Slave bill, 
passed laBt Congress, met and organized, by ap¬ 
pointing Thomas Durbin, Chairman, and Grerley 
Kirk, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. J. Porter, V. Porter, Dr. 
Baily, L. C. Piggott, were appointed a committee 
to bring forward resolutions expressive of the 
meeting on the snbjeot whioh brought them to¬ 
gether. 

The meeting was addressed during the absence 
of the committee by G. W. Miller and I. Bran¬ 
son. Two of the committee appointed to prepare 
resolutions produced the following, whioh were 
adopted unanimously, except the first, which wag 
opposed by V. Porter, who endeavored to sustain 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave bill. 

1. Resolved , That said bill is so monstrous in its 
character, that no man who holds himself to b< 
an accountable being can avoid disregarding it, 
and therefore will not aid in the execution of 
said bill, nor obey it in any way, under any cii 
oumatances. 

2. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave bill is the 
most diabolical outrage, as a law, that ever 
Hated from any legislative body; how doubly 
st.rous, then, as coming from one that professes to 
legislate for a nation of freemen, or to protect 
humanity, liberty, and the right. 

3. Resolved, That we look upon no being 

depraved than the willing slave, save one, ._ 

that one is the man who would Btoop, whether for 
honor or profit, or any motive whatever, to become 
slave-catcher, whether acting as commissioner, 
in any other capacity. 

6. Resolved, That, while we laud those who stood 
firm for humanity, and opposed the bill, language 
fails us wherewith to oondemn its advocates, with 
suoh men as Webster, Cass, and Clay, at their 
head. 

7. Resolved , That we will never cease agitation 
so long as we are required to sustain any system 
whioh we conscientiously believe to be contrary 
to sound moral principles, and believing the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave bill to be of that character, we will 
remonstrate, and agitate, agitate, and agitate, until 
it is repealed. 

9. Resolved, That we cherish the Union with_ 

attachment surpassed only by our love for correct 
principles; and we believe the principles con¬ 
tained in the Constitution, if properly carried 
out, will cure all the real and imaginary evils to 
which our country has been subjected by unprin¬ 
cipled politicians or quacks. 

10. Resolved, That Henry Clay, in intimating 
to the North that they had but little at stake, 
while they (the South) had their property, 
much as though the North set a higher value 
property than principle, which is utterly false, „„ 
the past history of onr country has proved, and 
we trust that the future will prove, (except with 
two classes,) one North, the other South—the 
one Cotton, the other Slaveocraey—with Daniel 
Webster at the head of one, and Henry Clay, of 
the other. 

EAST ROCHESTER, COLUMBIANA CO., 01 
ABRIDGED. 

The following preamble and resolutions „ viv 
adopted at, a meeting of the citizens of East Ro¬ 
chester, Columbiana Co., Ohio, and vicinity, held 
without distinction of party, on the evening of 
the 14th of November, 1850, viz; [We must 
abridge, ns we do all the rest .—Ed ] 

Resolved, That we feel bound by every senti¬ 
ment of honor, every feeling of humanity, every 
dictate of onr consciences, all the finer sensibili¬ 
ties of our moral nature, and the higher and holi¬ 
er mandates of the gospel, to use all constitutional, 
lawful, and just means, to overthrow this nefari¬ 
ous and abominable fugitive law, to wipe away 
the foul stain from our statute books, to cleanse 
our national character from this almost indelible 
stigma, and to shower down the scathing influences 
of onr indignation upon the instrumentalities that 
concocted and consummated this execrable and 
odious law. 

Resolved; That any person whej will accept the 
office of commissioner under the fugitive law, is a 
traitor to reason, humanity, patriotism, philoso¬ 
phy, justice, liberty, nature, and nature’s God, 
and does not deserve the name of man. 

Resolved, That we do now, as we ever did, re¬ 
pose full confidence in the redeeming energies of 
those strong columns of constitutional liberty 
which were reared by the wiBdom and cemented 
by the blood of our forefathers; that, we are ac¬ 
customed to look upon the American Union as we 
do upon the blue-arched canopy above us, a some¬ 
thing that cannot and will not pass away; that 
we look upon those slaveholders who raise the 
maniac cry of dissolution with unmitigated con¬ 
tempt, and upon those Northerners who make nul¬ 
lification their watchword, as strongly tinctured 
with fanatioism. 

PLYMOUTH, WASHINGTON COUNTY, OHIO- 
ABRIDGED. 

„ Pursuant to public notice, a meeting was held 
in Plymouth, Washington Co., Ohio, on Saturday 
afternoon, the 2d day of November, 1850, for the 
purpose of considering the fugitive law. 

The meeting was called to order by appointing 
William S. Heald, Chairman, and J. L. Myers, 
Secretary. 

James Hamilton addressed the meeting for an 
hour and a half in a spirited speech, in which he 
portrayed the odious features of the fugitive 
slave law. 

On motion, James Hamilton, Jefferson Wil¬ 
liams, and Crawford Glover, were appointed a 
committee to draft a preamble and resolutions, 
expressive of the sense of the meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again at 
7 o’clock, P. M. 

At 7 o’clock, P. M., the meeting oonvened pur¬ 
suant to adjournment. 

The committee reported a preamble and reso¬ 
lutions, whioh were adopted. The following are 
some of the resolutions; 

Resolved, That the passage of the recent fugi¬ 
tive slave bill clearly demonstrates that the ruling 
power of this nation is the rod of oppression in 
the hand of the tyrant; for, instead of liberty, it 
has given us slavery; instead of security, it has 
jeoparded our liberty; instead of establishing 
justice, it has consummated the triumph of injus¬ 
tice, robbery, and wrong, and demands the stern 
reprobation of all friends of humanity. 

Resolved, That the man who, in any way, aids: 
the execution of this law, should be regarded i 
false to God, a traitor to humanity, a monster of 
iniquity, a deadly enemy to human happiness, and 
totally unfit for civilized society. 

Resolved, That all men, having an inherent 
birthright to liberty, can only he deprived of it 
by violence and fraud ; and therefore to assist in 
regaining and protecting if is alike the duty of 
the Christian and philanthropist, 


James Hamilton and Jefferson Williams, both 
of Morgan county, interested the audience with 
lengthy and appropriate speeches. After which, 
on motion, other resolutions were adopted. 

CARBONDALE, PA.—ABRIDGED. 

Wednesday evening, October 23d, 1850, agree¬ 
ably to public notice, a large and respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Carbondale was held at 
the Concert Hall. 

The object of the meeting having been stated 
by P. S. Joslin, on motion, F. Perkins was called 
to the chair, Col. P. Byrne and Stephen Callen¬ 
der, Esq, were appointed Vice Presidents, and P. 
S. Joslin, Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of six was appointed to 
draft resolutions expressive of the sense of this 
meeting; whereupon, 

The Chairman appointed Col. A. Dart, John R. 
Fordham, W. N. Arnold, and P. S. Joslin, who 
after a short time reported the following resolu¬ 
tions, which were unanimously adopted ; 

Resolved, That we recognise the act of Congress 
known as the “ Fugitive Slave Bill” neither as 
constitutional nor legal, and that we will yield 
neither active nor passive obedience to its require- 

Resolved,That as the recent Fugitive Slave Law 
is in direct violation of the oommands of God, we 
are bound by a law higher than any human enact¬ 
ment utterly to disregard its provisions. 

Resolved, That (notwithstanding the opinion of 
the Attorney General to the contrary) the last 
clause of the sixth section of said act, which says 
“ The certificates in this and the first section 
mentioned shall be conclusive of the right of the 
person or persons in whose favor granted, to re¬ 
move suoh fugitive to the State or Territory from 
which he escaped, and shall prevent all molestation 
of said person or persons, by any process issued by 
any court, judge, magistrate, or other person whom¬ 
soever,” is an encroachment upon the constitu¬ 
tional or natural rights of the People, by its en¬ 
deavor to strike down the right of trial by jury 
and the habeas corpus, the right of appeal, and 
the privilege of counsel. 

Resolved, That the only slaves we are willing i 
assist in recapturing and returning to their ma 
ters, are those Senators from the North, and their 
colleagues in the other branch of our National 
Legislature, who were elected to represent free 
men and free prinoipleB, and not be the rep¬ 
resentatives of principles adverse to ours. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate 
repeal of this act, and will use all honorable means 
in our power to effect that object. 

The meeting, during the absence of the com¬ 
mittee, was addressed by Col. P. Byrne and George 
Perkins, Esq., and, after the return of the com¬ 
mittee, the principles involved in the resolutions 
were fully discussed by George Perkins, Esq., 
P. Byrne, Esq., Lewis Jones, Esq., Alfred Dart, 


MEXICO MEETING, NEW YORK—ABRIDGED. 

One of the largest meetings ever oonvened ii 
this to"- 1 “ - m 1 


is held in the Town Hall last evening, 
o consideration the late “Fugitive 


Act.” 

All sections of the town were fully repre¬ 
sented—all party distinctions were forgotten in 
the strong and deep indignation felt towards this 
infamous law. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Mexico and 
vicinity, held at their Town Hall in the village of 
Mexioo, on the evening of Thursday, the 17th 
day of October, 1850, on motion, Starr Clark, 
Esq., was chosen President, and Charles Benedict, 
Levi Downing, Levi Mitchel, and Asa Wing, 
were chosen Vice Presidents. On motion, C. 
Upson and G. G. French were chosen Secreta- 

On motion, the following committee of five were 
appointed by the Chairman, to report resolutions 
expressive of the views and feelings of the meet¬ 
ing, upon the Fugitive Slave bill of 1850, to wit.: 
Messrs. T. A. Weed, O. Upson, L. Downing, 
-Everingham, and W. Mitohell. 

While the committee were drafting and pre¬ 
paring the resolutions, the meeting was addressed 
by several able, distinguished, and enthusiastic 
speakers. The committee then reported the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions, whioh were, on motion, re¬ 
ceived, and the committee discharged, to wit : 

Whereas the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence affirms, among other self-evident truths, 
that all men are born free and equal—therefore, 

Resolved, That freedom is the birthright of 
every human being, and that all laws that strike 
down or impair this right, except for crime, are 
null and void, and of no binding obligation. 

Resolved, “ That the passage of this infamous 
law (the Fugitive law) should cover with reproach 
the man who proposed it—the men who advocated 
it—the men who voted for it—and not less the 
men who basely sneaked away from their places 
in. Congress, rather than meet their responsibility 
as representatives of the people.” 

Resolved, Tjjat it is our duty to become fa- 
milliar with the names of those who supported 
this bill, and those who cowardly fled the House 
of Representatives, to avoid the responsibility of 
recording their votes for or against it, and to see 
that under no oircumstances whioh can be made 
to bear, these men who have betrayed the highest 
interest which pertains to man, shall ever here¬ 
after receive our aid to elevate them to power or 
place, however trivial; that especially will we 
mark the man (Mr. Duer) who has misrepresent¬ 
ed our District in the House of Representatives— 
a man who has shamefully betrayed his constitu¬ 
ents—broken his solemn pledges—falsified his 
written and private word—and blazoned his shame 
for eternal ages as a traitor to Freedom. 

Resolved, That we feel a sense of deep and sin¬ 
cere gratitude to those members of Congress who 
have nobly withstood the aggressive spirit of sla¬ 
very, and have voted on thfe side of right and 
Freedom. Especially do we commend the noble 
and fearlesB course of William H. Seward in the 
United States Senate. Fie stood erect among the 
fallen, unbought by the love of prosperity, power, 
or place—unawed by the misrepresentations and 
preseeutions of slavery’s minions, and mantained 
the true, the right, and the just; and forgetting 
ail party distinctions in this contest for our own 
and the freedom of others, we tender him our 
warmest sympathies, our deep gratitude and 
pledge to him our heaity support in his resistance 
to the encroachments of the slave power. 

Resolved, That a committee of three he ap¬ 
pointed by the Chair, to prepare and cause to be 
circulated a petition to be presented to our next 
Congress, praying for the immediate repeal of 
this infamous law. 

On motion, the resolutions were then taken up 
separately, and, after an interesting disoussion, 
adopted unanimously. 

ASSOCIATE REFORM SYNOD OF THE WEST. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted, in referenoe to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
by the First Associate Reform Synod of the West, 
October 19; 

Whereas the Congress of these United States, 

its recent session, passed a bill, usually styled 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, which, having received 
the sanction of the President., has become the law 
of the land; whioh law is believed to be, in a high 
degree, iniquitous and tyrannical in its enact¬ 
ments ; it involves the entire nation in the guilt 
of slavery—laying under contribution the public 
treasury, and the power of the whole of these 
States, for the purpose of maintaining slavehold¬ 
ers in the possession of the victims of their op¬ 
pression. It deprives a considerable class of the 
free population of this country of ttfat protection 
for their liberties secured to them by the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, and of the several 
States in which they reside ; wresting from them 
the right of an impartial trial before a competent 
court and jury, when charged with the crime of 
having been Blaves; plaoing it in the power of a 
single individual—commissioner or judge—to de¬ 
cide the question of their guilt and slavery for 
life, upon the testimony taken in their absence, 
in a distant part of the country; denying all ap¬ 
peal from the decision of such a tribunal founded 
upon such testimony, and undisguisedly endeavor¬ 
ing to bribe this tribunal, whioh it establishes, to 
“ prevent all equity,” by doubling the amount of 
its fees in every case in which it shall decide in 
favor of the oppressor and against the victims of 
his rapacity. It subjects us, and all others, to 
shameful and ruinous penalties, if we shall extend 
to those who are flying from grinding Oppression 
and endeavoring to regain the enjoyment of their 
inalienable right to be free, that sympathy, en¬ 
couragement, and assistance, which we ourselves, 
if placed in like circumstances, would desire, and 
feel we had a right to expect, and which every 
generous feeling of our nature and every dictate 
of our religion impels us to extend to them. It 
subjects every member Of this Synod, together 
with the people under our oare, to the liability of 
being compelled, under heavy penalties, to become 
active agents in forcibly depriving others of that 
liberty in which we ourselves glory, which we 
prize as more dear than life, and which we sol¬ 
emnly believe and continually declare to be the 
inalienable right of all men ; and in dragging them 
back into that cruel bondage from which they 
have escaped ; and this in direct opposition to that 
higher lam, which says, “ Thou shait not deliver 
unto his master the servant whioh is escaped from 
his master unto thee; he shall dwell with thee, 
even among you, in that place which he shall 
choose, in one of the cities where it liketh him 
best—thou shall not oppress them.”—Deut. xxiii, 
15, 16. 

And whereas it is the duty of the Church, in 
her organized capacity, to protest against those 
who “ decree unrighteous decrees, and write 
grievousness which they have prescribed; to turn 
away the needy from justice, and to take away 
the right of the poor,” and to strive, by all peace¬ 


able means, to secure the repeal of suoh unrighte¬ 
ous decrees: Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That wc deeply deplore the guilt 
and shame brought upon our beloved country, by 
the enactment, by our National Legislature, of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

2. Resolved , That we recommend to the people 
under our oare to memorialize Congress, at its ap¬ 
proaching session, for the repeal of this bill. 

3. Resolved , That as the bill is evidenty in con¬ 
flict with the higher law of eternal justice, and 
as we must obey God rather than man, we ear¬ 
nestly entreat all our people not to accept or hold 
any office, in the discharge of which they may be 
called upon to enforce this bill, and to endure its 
utmost penalties rather than to briDg upon them¬ 
selves the guilt, and upon their religion the re¬ 
proach, of countenancing its odious requirements, 
by engaging, in any way, in enforcing its exe¬ 
cution. 

MECHANICSBURG, OHIO. 

A meeting of citizens at Mcchanicsburg, Ohio, 
lately passed the following; 

Resolved, That we look upon those members of 
Congress that voted for the passage of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Bill, or dodged, that it might pass, with 
the most inexpressible loathing and disgust; and 
we solemnly declare, that we would as soon com¬ 
mit the custody of the lamb to the wolf, or the 
dove to the fierce blood-snuffing vulture, or the 
interest of the church of the living God to the 
keeping of the prince of the bottomless pit, as to 
trust the boon of freedom to those watch-dogs of 
slavery! Respectfully, 

L. Rathbun. 


For the National Era. 

WRECK OF nOPE. 

BY WILLIAM H. DONOHO. 

Can love fade? for still I love thee! 

Vainly Pride would now dispel 
Each fond dream that Fancy wove i 
Saying: a Peace—Forget—' Tis u 
Ah, why whispers Pride, the syren, 
Such lorn words to conquer love 't 
Has she dwelt in hearts of iron? 

1 have said: “ I will forget thee! ” 


For my heart’s deep tide was swelling, 
Swept by winds of hopes and fears, 
Ever ebbing—ever welling— 

And the spray-drops were my tears. 

• Still, illusive light was beaming, 

And a warmth so kindly shone 
O’er my soul, that yet was dreaming, 
Silent, ’neath the music moan 
Of a thousand soft persuasions, 

Farcy conjured with her lyre, 
Lulling all the kind evasions 






But this light, illasive beaming, 
And this warmth that kindly sh< 
Lit the prospect, dreary seeming, 

Still the syren Hope would win me 
She is stronger far than Pride! 
Oh! her whispers dwelt within roe, 


Every presa go fr iendly sound. 

And, as tempests lowered, trembling, 

Gathering black—above—beueath, 

Hope and thou did quit dissembling, 

And my joyance slept in death. 

Yet I prize thee—yet I love thee : 

, Vainly Pride would now dispel 

Each dear dream that Fancy wove me, 

Saying: “Peace! Forget! 'Tis well!” 

Ah, why whispers Pride, the syren, 

Such lorn words to conquer love ? 

Has she dwelt in hearts of iron? 

Deems she yet how long I strove? 

Washington^ D. C., December 22, 1849. 

For the National Era. 

REPLY TO SECESSION No. t 

For want of room in the former number, one 
topio of remark in “ Secession No. 2,” was omitted. 

Before proceeding to notice the remarks in No. 3, 
I would call the attention of the reader, briefly, to 
this topic; I mean that part of No. 2 whioh re¬ 
lates to the rule whioh the Apostle John lays 
down for trying the “ spirits” of teachers. It is 
agreed that, because ministers may be instru¬ 
mental in doing good, they are of God. And the 
same argument is sometimes used with respect to 
churches, which may be instrumental 1 in doing 
some good. It is said, God has not forsaken them, 
therefore we must not forsake them. I would re¬ 
mark, that there is a difference between false 
teachers and wicked persons who may be teachers. 
A false teacher is one who teaohes error. He may 
be a wicked man also, and generally is; but a good 
man may sometimes teach error. If a good man 
should teach error, he will not profit those whom 
he teaches. A wicked man may, however, teach 
truth, and God may bless this truth at his mouth. 
Now we cannot determine, certainly, what may be 
the character of an individual, from the success 
which may attend his labors; and by oonsequenee, 
a man may he a bad man, and yet profit men by 
his ministry; God will presently bless his truth, 
by whomsoever proclaimed. I once preached to a 
congregation, some of the members of which were 
converted under the ministry of a man who com¬ 
mitted adultery with a member of his own church, 
and finally committed suicide. You may deter¬ 
mine, by the fruits of a man’s teaching, whether 
he is a false teacher or a true one; but you can¬ 
not determine whether he is a holy man or an un¬ 
holy one. We learn in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter i, that some preached Christ of 
envy and strife, and some of contention, suppos¬ 
ing to add affliction # the Apostle’s bonds; and 
yet the Apostle says, “I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” And what is true of individ¬ 
uals, is doubtless true with respect to churches. 
Some ohurohes may, in the main, be wicked 
bodies, and yet have the truth of the gospel 
preached in them, and that truth result, through 
the spirit, in the regeneration and sanctification 
of souls. There may be some, yea, many good 
men in bodies which, as a whole, are corrupt; and 
God may bless the labors of these good men, 
while the influence of the body, as a whole, may 
be for evil. I have no doubt but that there are 
pious men in the Catholic church, and that some 
of her ministers preach enough truth to save the 
soul; but, at the same time, the body, as a whole, 
is exerting an influence opposite to Christ. 

Let us now look at his remarks in No. 3. He 
says, concerning 1 Cor. v, 11, “that anysane man 
should think secession taught here, fills me with 
amazement.” He asks the question: Does the 
Apostle command the Church collectively, or its 
members individually, to withdraw from a cor¬ 
rupt body, or does he command the church to ex¬ 
pel an unworthy member l He says the “ 13th 
verse answers the question:” “ Therefore, put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person.” He 
says that “ it is nothing but a plain command, re¬ 
quiring the church to expel an offender.” And 
that, hence, secession is not taught. To this I 
reply, that this 13th verse is but a conclusion 
drawn from another plain command, preceding, 
which command was given to each individual, and 
binding on him as such. 

The command is to each individual to have no 
company whatever with him who was called a 
brother, if he were a fornicator, &c. As a conclu¬ 
sion from this command, the church was required 
to put this man from among them. That this is 
the true exposition, will appear from a candid ex¬ 
amination of the connection. In the ninth and 
tenth verses, the Apostle says: “ I wrote unto 
you an epistle not to company with fornicators: 
Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world 
or with the covetous,” &c. In verse efeventh, he 
says; “ But now I have written unto you not to 
keep oommunion, if any that is called a brother he a 
fornicator or covetous, or an idolator .... with 
suoh a one, no, not to eat.” It is clear, from this 
passage, that the assosiation, which was to be 
withheld from the man called a brother, might be 
extended to a covetous person who was not called 
a brother , who was of this world. He had com¬ 
manded them not to company with fornicators; 
yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, for then must they needs go out of the 
world.” Now, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the church, as a body, held communion or 
religious fellowship, or any other company, with 
the idolaters of this world. The companying here 
meant, then, was not church fellowship, and, as a 
consequence, the oommand not thus to compa¬ 
ny was not a command to excommunicate from 
religious fellowship. The command, doubtless, 
was, to withdraw all sociability from the man 
that was called a brother. You must not invite him 
to your house to a feast; and if he should invite 
you, you must not eat with him—“no, not to eat.” 

Though the church, collectively, had no com¬ 
pany with the idolaters of this world, yet the in¬ 
dividuals composing the church had ; and they 
were not forbidden to company. They might, if 
invited to a feast, go and eat with an idolater 
of this world; but every individual was forbid¬ 
den to have any such company with an idolater 
who was “ called a brother.” Entire separation 
from his company was thus enjoined upon every indi¬ 
vidual. Fie must do no act by whioh the world 
might be led to believe that he esteemed him as a 


brother. Fie must do nothing that could encour¬ 
age the offender himself to believe that he was 
yet esteemed as a Christian. It forbade all social 
intercourse with him, lest he should be encour¬ 
aged in his sin. And for fear the world might 
misconstrue your friendship, much more are you 
forbidden all religious intercourse. 

The premises being laid down, we should ex¬ 
pect, in view of the particular case under consid¬ 
eration, that the Apostle would announce the 
mandatory conclusion with whioh the subject 
closes. “ Therefore, put away from among you 
that wicked person.” 

But sqapose a majority of the body had refused 
to obey this reasonable oommand of the Apostle, 
and hll continued to treat this incestuous person 
as a blither, and had brought him, right in the 
face of the command to the contrary, to the oom¬ 
munion table, so that., if the majority ate the 
Lord’s supper with them, they must at the same 
time eat it with him; if the minority would obey 
the oommand to have no company with suoh a 
person, would they not be compelled to withdraw 
their association from the majority, and refuse to 
eat the supper of the Lord with them I And this 
would be secession. The majority say, if you 
company with us, you must company with him— 
if you eat with ub, you must eat with him. But 
the Lord says, by his Apostle, have, no company 
with him, “ no, not to eat.” Which ought to be 
obeyed ? Does the wicked conduct of the major¬ 
ity abrobate the law of God, so that we may do 
what it forbids, without committing sin? If we 
were not accustomed to see strange things under 
the sun, we should be amazed that any sane man 
could help seeing that Seoession, under certain 
contingencies, was taught in the passage under 
consideration. 

[to be continued.] 


FortheNationalEra. 

THE CLEVELAND UNIVERSITY. 

Messes. Editors : Your readers have already, 
we presume, been made aware of the fact, that it 
is proposed to establish a University at the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The following statements and 
suggestions pertaining to this subject may be a 
matter of interest to your readers and the public 
generally. 

The establishment of the University is now re¬ 
garded as no longer problematical. It is fully de¬ 
termined on, and ac ive measures are in operation 
to open the institution for the reception of stu¬ 
dents by the first of March next. 

Any individual well acquainted with Cleve¬ 
land, the surpassing beauty and healthiness of the 
city and its environs, its present and especially 
its prospective commercial advantages, its cen¬ 
tral position in respect to the whole country, and 
particularly to the great West, will not fail to 
recognise the location of the University os most 
wisely selected. 

The prospect of its ample and speedy endow¬ 
ment is also of a most oheering character. As a 
means of attaining this end, a tract of two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five acres of land, beautifully 
and eligibly situated within about one mile of the 
centre of the city, has been purchased for the sum 
of about $34,000. Peculiar oircumstances, which 
we have not room to detail, have, till since the re¬ 
cent purchase, prevented the real value of the 
site from being appreciated by the public. Now, 
in the opinion of the wisest judges, after some 
fifty or seventy-five acres shall have been set 
apart for the location of the University buildings, 
and for manual labor purposes, the remainder 
may be sold in city lots, so as to realize a sum as 
high as from $120,000 to $150,000 for the endow¬ 
ment of Professorships, to which purpose it has 
been set apart. 

Theplan of education is the following; Courses 
of instruction of an ample character in all the 
great branches of education are to be adopted. 
At the head of each course an able Professor will 
he placed, whose duty it shall be to perfect the 
students, entering his particular department, in all 
the branches pertaining to it. In all these 
courses, as far as may be, popular lectures are to 
be delivered, of whioh not only the students, but 
multitudes in the community, may profitably avail 
themselves. The object of this system of instruc¬ 
tion will be not to carry the student through a 
multitude of Btudies without his thoroughly mas¬ 
tering any one of them, hut to perfeot him in 
those he does study. When the student has real¬ 
ly and truly mastered a sufficient number of these 
courses to entitle him to the usual degrees, he 
will receive them. Otherwise he will receive a 
certificate of attainments actually made. It is a 
fundamental design of the institution to keep the 
student, in all stages of his education, under the 
full influence of that “ dearest of books that ex¬ 
cels every other.” Successful efforts have been 
made, and are in further prosecution, for the se¬ 
lection and appointment of an able and compe¬ 
tent board of instruction—a board selected with¬ 
out reference to sectarian peculiarities, but char¬ 
acterized by ripe scholarship, enlarged, liberal, 
and evangelical views and principles, and who are 
in full sympathy with the plan and objeots of the 
institution. 

The plan of buildings for the University is as 
follows: It is proposed to erect one large edifice, 
containing rooms for recitations and lectures, a 
chapel, library, philosophical apparatus, cabinet 
of minerals, &e. This is the only building con¬ 
nected with this part of our plan, which is now 
to be erected. Provision is to be made for stu¬ 
dents to room and board in private families of 
good reputation, in accordance with the plan of 
all the German, and many other of the most cele¬ 
brated European Universities. By this means, 
the necessity of raising from $30,000 to $50,000, 
and even $60,000, for the ereotion of buildings, 
will be avoided, and the student in all respects be 
better provided for, and more safely located for 
the formation of good morals and social develop¬ 
ment, than is generally secured by all this ex¬ 
penditure. 

To enable the Trustees to carry the University 
into successful operation, an appeal will be made 
to the public for contributions to pay for the land 
purchased, ereet the building referred to, pro¬ 
cure a library, and necessary apparatus In be¬ 
half of the Trustees: 

A. Mahan, President. 

Wii.liam Slade,. Cor. Sec.and Treas. 

William Davies, General Agent. 

New York, Nov. 18, 1850. 


WE LAID HER TO REST IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


She was laid to rest In her quiet cell, 

While Nature her garland was weaving, 

While the Earth seemed touched with a radiant spell, 
And the air with delight was teeming; 

While yet life was bright to her ardent eye, 

While its rich tones thrilled her bosom, 

And sweet as the opening blossom. 

But why should we monrn that the dnsliy wing 
Of Death o’er her path was driven '! 

That, amid the bloom of an opening spring 
Her spirit was borne toUeaven? 

For soon will the heauties.of Earth depart, 

And soon will its hopes be faded, 


We laid her to rest in the early spring, 

With the seal of sleep on her folded eye, 

’Neath the sod where sweet flowers their perfume fling, 
But her spirit hath passed to the courts on high. 
Then take thy rest in the silent grave, 

Thy. head on Earth's bosom pillow, 

Where no sound shall disturb thy quiet, save 
The sigh of the weeping willow. 

Hamilton, Ohio , February, 1850. - 


Statistics of Gormandizing. —I have been 
married thirty-two years, during which time I 
have received from the hands of my wife three 
cups of coffee each day, two in the morning and 
one at night, making 35,040 cups of half a pint 
each, or nearly seventy barrels of thirty gallons 
caoh, weighing 17,520 pounds, or nearly nine tons 
weight. Yet for that period I have scarcely 
varied myself in weight from 160 pounds. It will, 
therefore, he seen that I have drunk in coffee 
alone, 218 times my own weight. I am not much 
of a meat eater, yet I presume I have consumed 
about eight ounces a day, which makes 5,800 
pounds, or about ten oxen. Of flour I have con¬ 
sumed in thirty-two years about fifty barrels. 
For every twenty years of this time, up to 1831,1 
have drunk two wine-glasses of brandy each day, 
making 900 quarts. The port wine, Madeira, 
whiskey, punch, &c , I am not able to count, but 
they are large. In champagne I have been ex¬ 
tremely moderate, as I find from my bills tjiat 1 
have paid for fifty-three baskets in the last thir¬ 
teen years, which is about one bottle a week, and 
this not all consumed by me. When we take into 
the account all the vegetables in addition, suoh as 
potatoes, peas, asparagras, strawberries, cherries, 
apples, pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the amount 
consumed by an individual is most enormous. 
Now, my body has been renewed more than four 
times in thirty-two years; and taking it for 
granted, that the water, of which I have drunk 
much, acts merely as a diluent, yet, all taken to¬ 
gether, I conolude that I have consumed, in thirty- 
two years, about the weight of 1,100 men of 160 
pounds each! 

A Hint to Medical Men. —A medical gentle¬ 
man in Plymouth has adopted the plan of fixing 
a gutta peroha mouthpiece by the side of his bell- 
handle at the street door, attached to which is a 
long gutta percha tubing, which reaches to his 
bed. In the night, when the bell is rung, the 
tube, which hangs suspended by the bedside, is 


immediately resorted to, and a conversation is 
carried on without the necessity of the doctor 
even rising from his piilow. This is a very great 
convenience._ 

For the National Era. 

SONNET. 

BY william albert sutliffe. 

I stood one day upon the Ocean's brink, 

Which seemed as boundless as the heaven’s expanse: 
The vast, and mighty; the connecting link 
Of its two Poles, and of what waperchance 
Think not: God and ourselves. Not far away, 

Upon the sloping sand there stood a sage. 

His forehead seamed by thought, and toil, and age. 
Coming, he said, cast this into the spray! 

The pebble that he gave, I took, and east 
Out on the waters of the vast old Ocean: 

There was a sound scarce heard, a circling motion— 
The waves rose up, and fell, and all was past. 

’Tis Life and Fame, he said. The Ooean rolled, 

And moaned, and moaned, but left its tale untold. 


BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

T HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, whioh he has fitted up in ele- 
—* -tyle, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


NATIVE ELOQUENCE. 

A few evenings before the election, a well- 
known military politician, editor, and orator, from 
the country , went to Boston and made a speech at 
the Whig meeting at Faneuil Hall. Immediately 
thereafter, the following phonographic report of 
a speech appeared in the Chronotype. This is not 
the identical Faneuil Hall Speech, but those who 
are acquainted with the military gentleman’s style 
of oratory will be ready to believe the representa¬ 
tion, that this speech was written under the in¬ 
spiration produced by the hearing of that at Fan¬ 
euil Flail: 

Thunder an guns! where are we? This are a 
day for the citizens of Hornby, an ef I want too 
modest, its a day and a half for all creation—in- 
cludin the rest of mankind, and the peeple giner- 
ally! The world, feller citizens, is a lookin at 
us, an on the hetrogenous exertions of this here 
society hewman liberty depends, an hangs like a 
burdock to a boy’s trowsis. Ar we up to the crop ? 
Dus every indervidooal feel the responsibility of 
gret crie-sis bearin on him like a flat rock on a 
tode’s back ? Dus all feel like a young Herker- 
lanium ready to take holt an choke the orrygone 
stables as is wormin’ in to squeeze the daylights 
out of our infant liberties? I answer—roe is! 
Let the pot-ia-tates of the hull airth hear an 
tremble! 

Feller-citerzens, we have come up here—every 
man prepared to take his life in his trowsis pook- 
et—to presarve the Union—that blessed union- 
fit for, blfd for, and died for by aour reverend 
posterity on the bloody fields of Buena Visty, 
Yorktown, Madawasky, an Waterlieu. This here 
glorious Union, feller citizens, is threatened with 
an inch of its life. By whom ? Why, by a set 
of onsarcumsized, mean, nasty critters, who cant 
depreciate this blessed perlaydium that pervides 
every man a vine and a fig-tree—under which 
weve sot an aour fathers has sot, aa no one darst 
molest or skeer ns. 

Feller-citerzens: I’m for the Union! Yes, sir! 
An though the hull world was agin me, though 
the divil jined in with the aberlishunists, yet, 
as Webster said in his Newbury port letter— 
“ Pue stultum, santa Parissma-Hist oria sacre Icxtag- 
lionis, ecco signum et broadaxy ”—though pelican 
towerd on ossy, I’d fite til all was blew! [Hear! 
hear! and stompin.] 

Feller-citerzens: The pint weve met here to 
consider is : Shall the Union be presarved—shall 
the star spankled banner still flount and flounce 
in the salewbrity of the onmittigated space of 
either—shall the Ameriken eagle—God bles 
him!—[stompin by the men, an sobbin an sniflin by 
the wimmin]—shall the Ameriken eagle continue 
to sore aloft an—an—an do as he darned pleases? 
Or shall he just be stove up an broke in like a 
worn aout syder berrill—aour flag torn and slit 
like little Ephe Libbys trowsis over there by the 
winder—an the glourious faowl of liberty plucked 
and picked like a thanksgivin turkey? Saints, 
ministers, elders, and deacons, forbid the latter! 
Whar—I say whar will Hornby bo found when 
this great battle of armygideon which is comin on 
is fit? Will she be skulkin and slinkin abaout 
like a woodchuck in a tater field, or toin the mark 
like a rat in the corner ? Whar ar yer Libbys, 
yer Peabodys, yer Wiggins, and yer Kyers, names 
illustrious in the Madywasky war ? True, the 
fust run away afore he got thar, and t’other didn’t 
go, but then, ef wust had oome to wust, thar’s no 
knowin what they might have did for their 
country. Sperits of ’76! een from that all the 
way up to this—from the hyperbolical conflew- 
ence of ajaycent sarcumumbiney—ye behold this 
crie-sis!—smile on your predecessors who are 
about to join issoo with ungodly aberlishunists 
and cussed niggers for the preservation of Union, 
perladyums, un what nots ! 

Feller-citerzens, I’m in airnest. A crie-sis is 
ris! An’ it is wakin’ up the free, onterrified suv- 
rins of these ere still more suvriner States to the 
reskew! 

Thar's a masterin' of nations, 

A wakin’ np of snakes— 

The devil’s broken out again, 

And all creation shakes. 

Yes, everything is wakin’ up, un takin’ off its 
coat. Even the sleepy lion, Daniel Webster, is a 
rousin’, and shakin’ his tail and mane, prepares to 
fite for hewman rites un dimocratiok usages. 
“ The great confounder of the Constitution,” as 
he is justly termed in his last letter to me, very 
truly and gassically says: “ Ethan,” says he, “ I 
don’t speak as a Massachusetts man, nor nothin’ 
else—no, pen up your terkeys counteract my pow¬ 
ers—the hull continent, however bounded, is 
mine! But,” he eontiners, “ things haint rite; 
in the language of Julyus Seizer to the Pope of 
Rome, ‘Abinito jum jum spire spere ! ’ which means 
somethin’ is broke and everythin’ is aout ot jint.” 
Finally, he concludes in this touehin’ way —“ My 
dear Spike,” says he, “ I’ve undertuk the job of 
fixin’ and patchiu’ the Union. I luke to Hornby 
to lay holt and sustain me!” [Hear, hear— 
hooray !j And then he adds this postscript— 
N. B.—P. S.—Nobody, so fur as I’ve heern, says 
a word agin the fewgityve slave law, leastways, 
nobody whose opinion is wurth a cuss ! 

Now, Feller Citerzens, thar’s a good deal to be 

did! In the name of all that’s-[here the eler- 

kent speaker was interrupted by somebody calli-’ 


talkin’ name of all that’s sacret un dimercratic, 
shall we be found wantin’! No, Feller Citerzens, 
no ! no! ! From all aour borders, from the re¬ 
morseless precipitations of Bethel hill un the dark 
and inskrewtahle caravans of Lilly Pond to the 
ramified ossillations of Dan Wiggin’s eaow pastor, 
comes up a thurderin patryotio, double-breasted 
No! On, then, onerds! Let the watchword be— 
Webster, hewman rites, and d-n a nigger ! 

Feller Citerzens, I’ve done. My speech is afore 
you. I hope it’s done you good, for it’s laid as 
heavy on my stomack for the last two days as 
would a cold biled tater. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

V B. PAL.VI Ii K, the American N ewspaper Agent, is agent 
• for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver¬ 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
ua. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Bui lding; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore,southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 

Otr- S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub¬ 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the Natimal Era. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 

L ONG & BYKN,No. 302 Baltimore street, corner ofLlb- 
erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
roost liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment ot 

the approaching season, consisting in part of— 

Cloths—bine, black, brown, green, drab, and assorted colors. 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 
Cassirneres—fancy and black. 

Doeskins—superior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 

Mohair Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 
Delaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain colors. 

Coburg, Thibet, and Lama Cloths. 

Green Baizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flannels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 
Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 

Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF HOMEOPATHIC MED- 
ICINE. 

Session of 1S50-’51. Chartered 1849. 

T HE First Winter Session of this Tnstitntir.n will com¬ 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 

The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 
STORM ROSA, M. D ., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

CHARLES D WILLIAMS. M. D., Professor of lnsti-. 
tubes-and Practice of Homeopathy. 

LEWIS BODGE, M. D. } Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 

HAJfllLSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of^Chem- 

1St EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. I)., Professor of Anat¬ 
omy anil Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 
CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med¬ 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio, dming its 
session for I849-’50. Jt confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Colleges in the UnitedStates, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
having in itself the power to confer de- 

mltyand Trustees, 
will be $56. 




_this Institution 

of $2fr ^Graduates of respeotable medical 


_ CHARLES V. WILLIAMS. 

Dean of the Faculty. 
£ty Cincinnati Times, National Era, Ohio Statesma 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, a.nd send bills 
to the office of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notioe to the Dean of the Faculty. 

Kf* These papers will please call attention to the above 


J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, A CO., 

Inventors and Manufacturers of the Ethiopian and 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
W. MYERS, 

No. 3 [ 9 Main street, near Eighth, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sole 




tingle or 


groups, whioh his long experience and great success embol¬ 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to^anyepeoimens ot tlie PEonographio art ever prodn- 

Cabinet, pictures, measuring eleven by fourteen Inobes, 

-* short notioe; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 

tnres taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 


r all other, for carriage, 




Jan. 31—ly 


N. S. BENNETT. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 

B IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 

Public. 

JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions,ao- 
nowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm - 
tions, by appointment of the Gon 






Louisiana 
Missouri Mississippi 

New York New Hampshire 

Pennsylvania Rhode Island 


Delaware 

Michigan 
Maine 
North Care 


South Carolina 


Texas Maryland 

Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
:epositions. 

Office, No. 114 Main street. July 25. 


iiSt&a. 

'J'HE superiority of this Paint o 

It is not over four months since this' paint* hasTbeenli 
duced into market, and our agent has been able to ordei 
' red tons. This paint is ground in oil and put up ri 
e, from the finest black, down to any shade to suil 


Mr. Z. C. Ryon, this would be sufficient; but all tanners hi 

privilege. If it were necessary, we could fill a newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where all who use are pleased, we 
sem it uncalled for. 

The Tanner r j Blacking is put up in kegs containing six 
allons, ready for use, and will be sent to any poict on the 
vnal, railroad, or river, at 50 cants per gallon. 

All orders should be addressed, post paid, to 
HAVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of a Water-Proof 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 
!»£ > and wil1 80^ *>e in market. Nov. 28-tf 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 

No. 239 Main street , a few doors below 6th, west side. 

T HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $2.80 a year, free of postage. Those who 

i. Single copies can also be had. trice by mail,^2 


id adver ; isement8 received, aud any busi- 
ffithe.se papers ^^by 
S. N. PEIRCE, 

_ Agents for National Era, 


LARD FOR OIL. 

T ARr WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
-M-d Lar i. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


GRAHAM IN 1851. 

G RAHAM has completed the most extensive arrange¬ 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en¬ 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D Prentice, the Poet of the West, will write ex¬ 
clusively a poem for every number. 

^ Grace Greenwoodia engaged to give a series of her beau- 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril¬ 
liant set of papers for 1851. 

Miss Fennimor* Cooper , the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow , Bryant and 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 
on‘his way to Italy, to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists-from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set of highly-finished 

ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the^ United States. The first appears in the 

All this foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
1851—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be astmished 
Graham also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs , as the December number closes 
the volume. 

TERMS. 

Single oopies, $3. 

PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1851.—All orders for Graham’s 
Magazine, commercing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies,- $ 10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 

terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 

\ TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
TV nectiont. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept. 12-Iy JOSEPH JR. HAWLEY. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 

E stablished to aia the circulation of ail useful 

PUBLIC A TIONS issned in the United States Or- 
' irefor Boolra or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
ie Agency by Express, and ia delivered by carriers in 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, free of post¬ 
age; single oopies 6 1-4 cents Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
ninthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Baii.ev, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postage, 75 
cents a year; by mail, BO cents. 

June 6. G. W. LIGHT A CO. 


m, will enable the J 




PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 

A T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D.,waB unauimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

from Dr. Weder's well-known skill uni practical experience 
in Europe, (aoquired nuder Vineenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able 
oian. 

The domestic ddpartment being 
Steward and - 

the patients wl 

Application for admissi.. .... 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 
Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 

The main building is ‘ 

grans plot in front, and o< 

and planted with trees, shrubs, See. -- 

trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con¬ 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, See.; on the right of the 

cottage, used by the ladi es for simi lar purposes. ^ ^ 

dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well aa into the main building, and all the waste water car- 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir, containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring ol 
pure cold water in the aide of the hill, by ‘‘ a hydraulic 
ram,” a self-acting machine of oast iron, that is kept con¬ 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables. See. ; the rising douche (for the cure of 

kind * being entirely under the control of the patient usin 

fcay e 30 n 


GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 
LEG E, 

Apollo or Museum Building , northwest corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets , Cincinnati , Ohio. 

T HE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 
course of stndies prescribed at this institution, for the 
urpose of qualifying Young Men in a thorough practical 
lannerfor the duties of the counting house and for busi- 

The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 

for any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is. Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the sciCface of accounts, in its 
"riae in^the*operat'ons^^ t J ain8 ^ fc jj nB can possibly 

ommission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 


e science of book keeping. Lectures on the a 
trade, as contained in the best treatises on t 
•litical economy, have also been lately intre 
eat advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar w 


pies high, standing back 
l feet, with a semicircular 
sfully laid out with walks 
c. On the left of the en 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

O WING to the late revolutions and connt. 
among the nations of Europe, which 


iding periodicals of Britain; 
ee of interest hitherto ur w - 


ich *■ the end is no , 
i. They occupy £ 


middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and neceasai 
ly ^imperfect records of^the newspapers^ and the elahora 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY RBVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Eng¬ 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lou¬ 
don Quarterly ” are Tory, the “ Edinburgh Review ” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 

ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments of human know¬ 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “For¬ 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It. has therefore the advantage, by this com¬ 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi¬ 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on flue white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals- Blackwood's Magazine being an exactfac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. 3.00 do 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blaqkwood and the four Reviews ^ 10.00 do. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
ne address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
he fourth copy being gratis. 

Id be always ad- 

ra LE0’N < ARD P 8C0TT S i CO., 
m st., New York, entrance54 Gold St. 


WATSON & RENWTCK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

A GENTS for procuring Patents in the United States 
jljL andforeigncountri.es. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven¬ 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro 
fession. 

They will revise and attend to the reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. . 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respectiug the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents made in proper form, 


jcriberg 


n, by writing to 




an be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street,oppositethePatentOffloe. 


CALIFORNIA. 

F or through passage to California, via Chagres, on t 
llth, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, ticke 




ilifornia will find it' to their interest to sen 
ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 


John P. Hale, N. H. 

Horace Mann, Mass. 

Loren P. Waldo, Conn. 

Wra. H. Seward, N. Y. uns. jjurxee, w«. 

Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury, 


Nafch’l Albertson,' Ia. 
Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
John Wentworth, 111. 


POWERS & SEATON,| 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery , Youngstown, Mahoning county^Ohio. 

Sept. 26. _G. W. SEATON. 


LARD OIL, 


IMPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
A equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens,being manufactured without, acids, can always be 


>nrchased and shipp« 
to prevent leakage. Orde: 
Lake, Atlantic, and Soufche 
ind Canadas. Apply ' 


itrong barrels,prepared expressly 
rs received and executed for the 
, also for the Westlndiea 


THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

} EPLY to Remarks of Rev. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
nta1ned1n d his ^ a “ lliation h J'rtptural Exercises, 
e Constitution ” ByVilfiam Jay.^An octavo”pamphlet 
a neat cover. Price 6 cents For sale by 
Aug. 1. WM. HARNED, 61 John street, N. York. 


Nov. 5 


A. complete course of calculations 
Terms for the full course - 


03^ The time requisite to 


i weeks. 


be Principal to make 
practical penmen—a 




The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
ibrary of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
; above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor- 
,tion from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
1 has also been enabled, from long experience as a teaeh- 
to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
8 kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 
—o patronize this institution from the indTineTnentH 
out, will have their expectations more than 


Sept. 19—3m 


JOHN GUN DRY, Principal. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1€ 


-L just published another stereotyped Alms 


iti-Slavery Society hare 


--- r -nttime^and in the expectation that- the 

in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 

Almanac ha« been prepared, the low price at. which it ia 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North¬ 
ern States, it iB confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 


neat Washing 
the Calendar, wh: 

Eclipses, Cyoles, &c., S 
of interesting and valua 

prices will be^s follow 
For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 

For a single copy. 

The friends of the cause are earnestly im 

Chefr orders at an early d*„ .„ __ 

gested that they make arrangements with merchants 
*■’ ~ neighborhood, before visiting N ew York, 

Ired Almanacs packed with their goods. 


Hberal supp’ly. Itis sng- 


opportunity offers, t 


rs of expresses £ 


. If nt 


Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 


WILLIAM HARNED, Agent 
Aug. 8—6t N o. 61 John street, N ew York Ui 

N. B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom ar 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, a 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make monej 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 

Xenia , Ohio, 

2 ILL take acknowledgments,depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
•nal Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa¬ 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally; also, tosell- 

Office-Galloway’s Buildings, np stairs—oornerroom. 
Sept, 19-ly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 


BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lowe 

innati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes , Palm Leaf Hats. &c. 

J. P. WHELAN. 

May 23—ly A WOOD. 


L.f 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

There is a fount about to si ream, 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to flow, 

There is a flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 

Men of thought, and men of action, 


HINE will soonissue the first of a s 


11. The Scholar 
t 12. The Citizen 
*3. The Legislator 


1. The Laborer 6. The D. 

2. The Landlord 7. The Ai_ 

3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer —- 0 .— 

4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 14. The State 

5. The Servant 10. The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 
Mr. Hine has^no pecuniary means to publish anything, 

asks no contribution, but hopes that those who believeJie is 


e pamphlets will be ten cents ea 


L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 







